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TRYON’S PALACE 
A NEGLECTED NICHE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA HISTORY* 


By Atonzo Tuomas DILL, JR. 


The combined state-house and governor’s residence erected 
between 1766 and 1770 as North Carolina’s first capitol 
edifice provides us with an interesting historical phenome- 
non: a building which appears against its background of 
eighteenth-century events almost as much a historical 
personality as, say, that patron of elegance, its builder, 
William Tryon himself.' It is rather fitting that posterity 
should have christened this structure with the name of its 
creator. For Tryon’s Palace, which bore a man’s name, seems 
almost to have borne a man’s character and influence, so 
clearly, so humanly, did it leave its imprint upon its troubled 
times. About it swirled the torrents of Regulation and Revo- 
lution; and in it walked the figures that made the exciting 
history of the 1770’s—Tryon and his wordy successor, 
Josiah Martin; Hermon Husband and Edmund Faaning; 
Abner Nash, Cornelius Harnett, and the firebrands Isaac 
Edwards and John Harvey. These and a host of other men 
of North Carolina’s morning hour are forever associated with 
Tryon’s Palace, and by their stirring careers seem in fancy 
to have inspired it with an existence of its own, sentient and 
volitient. It is almost as if Tryon’s Palace, like them, lived 
and breathed and at last grew old and died, and became 


*Though unusually long, this article is included in full in this number so that it may be available as 
a unit to our readers. The Editor. 

1 This article has been prepared from a report compiled in Apri! and May, 1940, by the author for 
the use of the archaeological project which it was then hoped was to be conducted on the site of the 
Palace. The report was written under the auspices of the North Carolina Society for the Preservation 
of Antiquities and the New Bern Historical Commission. Grateful acknowledgements for assistance 
are rendered to C. C. Crittenden, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission; Fiske Kimball, 
director of the Philadelphia Museum of Art; Lawrence Martin, chief of the Library of Congress, divi- 
sion of maps; A. R. Newsome, chairman of the University of North Carolina department of history; 


and Thomas T. Waterman, Washington, D. C., formerly associated with the Historic American Build- 
ings Survey. ’ 
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a name in a history book and a tradition encrusted (too 
much, we fear, for truth) with romance. 

Yet despite the interesting origin and associations of the 
building, it has by no means received its due either from the 
North Carolinians of its own time or from those of the pres- 
ent. From shortly after the battle of Lexington to nearly 
the end of the century it stood half-empty and half-cared-for; 
and after 1798, when fire destroyed the main structure and 
one of the two wings, the remaining wing underwent a variety 
of vicissitudes that have left it, in New Bern at this day, an 
ugly travesty of the building Tryon called so proudly “an 
honor to British America.’’ Scholars wrote of it, to be sure, 
but sometimes inaccurately, almost always with second-hand 
information, and more often than not with the attitude that 
it was an inexplicable freak of the times. Considering the 
amount of data that has come down to us in the form of the 
architect’s drawings and the correspondence of Tryon, 
accounts of the Palace have been woefully weak. So little 
heed has been paid to the Palace by most antiquarians that 
the familiar sketch in Lossing’s The Pictorial Field Book of 
the Revolution remains the popular and even the learned 
conception of how the Palace looked; and yet it is apparent 
from the many extant drawings of the architect and from 
certain obvious dimensions of the remaining wing that 
Lossing based his engraving on a sketch which was never 
followed! Surely Tryon’s building, then and now, deserves 
a better fate. 

For it was something more than merely the first capitol 
of North Carolina. It was, first of all, a most sorely needed 
cultural acquisition for the province. (It housed, incidentally, 
an important colonial library.) It was the work of a man who 
is believed to have been the first professional architect to 
practice his vocation in America. It was for years a white-hot 
governmental issue between the eastern and western coun- 
ties. It was, as almost everyone knows, the scene of many 
momentous decisions and events in our Revolutionary 
history. Even in its declining years (such was the excellence 
of the building), it was the wonder of travelers who came 
to view the weather-tarnished and neglected shell of its 
once-bright chasteness and dignity. In many ways it was 
the symbol and epitome of eighteenth-century civilization 
and its admirable affinity (to which we are only just return- 
ing) for “things Plain, neat and Elegant.’’? Such was 
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Tryon’s Palace, such are the reasons for its importance. 
Something more in detail can be told about this remarkable 
building, but to begin the story, we must recount a few 
rather well-known facts and events that preceded the erec- 
tion of Tryon’s controverted structure. 

During the period of its greatest expansion in the middle 
years of the eighteenth century, North Carolina had no 
single, legally fixed and universally recognized center of 
government. From earliest times the assembly had met in 
the northeastern part of the province, and in 1722 Edenton 
was designated by statute as the seat of certain public officers 
and (if he so chose) as the residence of the governor. By the 
late 1730’s the assembly and governor began to forsake this 
section in favor of the fast-growing southern regions. So it 
came about that the assembly in 1746 fixed the capital at 
New Bern, but the act, unfairly passed in a surprise effort to 
end the political dominance of the northeastern counties, was 
disallowed by the crown. In December, 1758, the assembly 
fixed the capital at Tower Hill, a bluff forty-two miles above 
New Bern on the Neuse River. It was proposed to create 
a city there and thus end the rivalry of the eastern towns 
aspiring to be the center of government. This act died of its 
own impracticality while the assemblymen themselves 
petitioned the crown for its disallowance. From 1746 at 
least, and perhaps before that, New Bern, where by far the 
majority of assemblies and councils as well as land and 
chancery courts, those other important functions of the 
council, were held, continued to be regarded as capital de 
facto if not de jure.* 

Nevertheless, there was no capital in the accurate sense 
of the word. The royal governors resided where the climate 
best suited them. The ageing and querulous Dobbs, for 
example, lived in New Bern from 1754 to 1758, but after 
‘several relapses in Fevers and agues’’ moved to Cape Fear, 
whose inhabitants wisely bid for his residence with offers of 
‘‘a new convenient house . . . in a healthy dry open situ- 
ation.’’** And there he breathed his last! The councils met 
variously at New Bern, Brunswick, Edenton, Bath, and 
Wilmington, while the Assemblies met at all these towns 
except Brunswick. The public records were similiarly scat- 





2 A phrase from Governor Gabriel Johnston's will, used by him to describe the taste which he desired 
to be cultivated in his daughter. State Records of North Carolina, XXII, 288. 
3% Colonial Records of North Carolina, V, 760-761. 
* Colonial Records, VI, 1. 
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tered. In 1748 ‘“‘some few”’ were at New Bern; others were 
at Cape Fear; and still others were at Edenton “‘in a place 
without Lock or Key.’’® This was the fine result of each 
colonial officer’s keeping his papers at home. In 1754 Dobbs 
complained that ‘“‘whenever a Receiver General, Surveyor 
General, Secretary or Auditor dies, all papers die with them,”’ 
so rarely were these documents turned over intact to the 
successors. ® 

For a number of years the crown had been actively inter- 
ested in obtaining a permanent capital for the sake of the 
stability of the province. During Dobbs’s last days, Lieu- 
tenant Governor William Tryon arrived from England 
bringing with him one John Hawks, a professional architect, 
in the expectation that this policy soon would bear fruit. 
Soon after taking the oath as governor early in 1765, follow- 
ing Dobbs’s long-expected demise, Tryon gave as his first 
recommendation to the Board of Trade that New Bern 
should be the permanent capital of the province.’ This was 
a logical choice. Between 1735 and 1764 there were twelve 
assemblies which held forty-four sessions. Of these sessions, 
twenty-five were at New Bern, ten at Wilmington, six at 
Edenton, and three at Bath.* Tryon spoke very critically 
of these “itinerant publick Assemblies.’’® As no other gover- 
nor had been able to, he put into effect his decision to end 
them by the erection at New Bern of North Carolina’s first 
capitol. This was to be not only the home of the governor 
but the meeting place of the assembly and council as well. 

On December 1, 1766, on being reminded of the crown’s 
wish in the matter, the assembly meeting in New Bern 
enacted legislation providing for this building.'® The act 
was carried, according to Tryon, by a “large majority,’’ 
apparently in gratitude for the recent repeal of the Stamp 
Act.!! The law authorized the governor to purchase twelve 
lots in New Bern for the site and appropriated five thousand 
pounds proclamation money toward the building.!? 

On January 9, 1767, Tryon and “ John Hawks of Newbern 
Architect”’ signed a contract under which Hawks was to 





5 Colonial Records, IV, 1165. 
* Colonial Records, V, 156-157. 


7 Colonial Records, VII, 2. Written from Brunswick, April 1, 1765, and received by the Board of 
ie age ®t 1765. Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and Plantations, 1764-1767 (London, 
+ D- . 
8 Colonial Records, IV, V, V1, passim. 


® Colonial Records, VII, 510. 

10 Colonial Records, V1, 273, 338, 420. 
11 Colonial Records, VII, 431. 

12 State Records, XXI111, 664-665. 
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design the building and oversee its construction subject to 
the general supervision of Tryon himself, in whose hands 
the assembly had placed “sole Direction and Management”’ 
of the work.'* Hawks, apparently not long out of his appren- 
ticeship, though referred to in the contract as “‘of Newbern”’ 
—which indeed was now his place of residence—had come 
from England with Tryon, more than two years previously. 
The contract he signed specified a main building of two 
stories with dimensions not exceeding eighty-two feet wide 
by fifty-nine feet deep. The erection of ‘‘offices’’ or wings 
was also provided for, though no dimensions were specified 
for these. Hawks was to procure and hire skilled labor (a not 
inconsiderable task), to buy the materials, and keep account 
of all expenditures and to draft plans for structures of 
‘elegance and Strength.’’ The building was to be completed 
by October 1, 1770, and Hawks’s salary of three hundred 
pounds proclamation money per annum was to begin Janu- 
ary 1, 1767, and continue to the date set for completion of 
the building. An interesting proviso was included in the 
contract. This stipulated that 


. in case the Sum of Five Thousand pounds now granted by the said 
Act of Assembly, shall on carrying on the said Building be found to be 
insufficient for compleating the same, according to the said plan [,] 
and the work shall on that account be delayed, His said Excellency 
William Tryon shall not be liable to the payment of the said Salary 
as above mentioned, any longer than untill the said five thousand or 
such sum as may be further granted, by Act of Assembly [,] shall be 
fully expended, in and about the said Work. . . . 


Thus Tryon from the very first planned a more elaborate 
structure than the assembly’s appropriation provided for. 
In a letter to the Board of Trade on February 23 he wrote 
that the expense of completing the building he had in mind, 
“‘in the plainest manner,’’ had been estimated at ten thou- 
sand pounds sterling, or well over fifteen thousand pounds 
proclamation money.'* “I shall therefore at present order 
only the body of the house to be constructed,”’ he wrote, 
‘“‘and defer going upon building the offices till the General 





13 This contract is am the North Carolina documents of the Hawks MSS., New York Historical 
Society, 170 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. These pa originally belonged to the Rev. Francis 
Lister Hawks, historian, rector of Calvary Church, New York, and grandson of the architect. For 
many years Dr. Hawks lived in New Bern. His grandson, the wll Francis Lister Hawks Potts, 
recently retired as chancellor of St. John’s University, Shanghai 

14 Colonial Records, VII, 442. About this time exchange stood at t £166: 10:4 proclamation money 
to £100 sterling. Colonial Records, 1X, 390-391. 
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Assembly grants a further supply, which I have reason to 
believe is the intention of the public.’"’® By the end of 
January contracts for basic materials had been made and 
Hawks had been dispatched to Philadelphia to hire skilled 
abor, of which there was a lack in North Carolina.'® 

Under the terms of the agreement with Tryon, Hawks had 
been given the duties not simply of a contractor but of an 
architect in the full sense of the word. Hawks was indeed 
a professional architect. In England he had been employed, 
probably as an apprentice at first, in the service, says Tryon, 
of a ‘““Mr. Leadbeater’’—doubtless the J. Leadbeater who 
designed the great country house, Nuneham, in Oxford- 
shire.!7 His decision to come to America with Tryon, who 
arrived in October, 1764, probably was made not only in the 
assurance of being employed on whatever state-houses were 
to be erected in North Carolina, but also on the assumption 
that the lack of professional architects in America would 
provide him with other engagements in the colonies. Fiske 
Kimball has pointed out that until Hawks began his career 
in America, the colonial designers had been either “‘ builders 
who themselves contracted for the work, as Richard Munday 
did for erecting the Ayrault house in Newport from his own 
plan in 1739, or gentlemen-amateurs, of whom Peter Harrison 
was the most gifted.’’ But “‘so far as we yet know,” Kimball 
concludes, ‘“‘he [Hawks] was the first professional architect 
to remain in this country, preceding Hadfield and Latrobe 
by a generation.’’'® 

Of John Hawks’s career in England little is known at 
present, but further research probably will yield some addi- 
tional facts about him. Information is likewise meager on 
his work as an architect in North Carolina, though his career 
in administrative posts under both the royal and state 
governments is well known.'® From his prominence in the 
eighteenth-century politics of North Carolina, one would 
conclude that he found this a more remunerative pursuit 
than architecture. The John Wright Stanly home, now the 
public library in New Bern, bears similarities to the designs 
for Tryon’s Palace, but there has not yet been adduced any 
evidence that Hawks was the architect. It is certain that 





15 Colonial Records, VII, 442. 

16 Colonial Records, VII, 431. 

17 Colonial Records, VII, 431; Fiske Kimball and Gertrude Carraway, ‘‘Tryon's Palace,"" New York 
Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, (January, 1940), p. 17 

18 Kimball and Carraway, ‘‘Tryon’s Palace,'’ pp. 20-21. 

19 A brief biographical sketch is contained in Kimball and C arraway, ‘‘ Tryon’s Palace,"’ pp. 20-21. 
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Hawks had a hand in the building or designing of Craven 
County’s first brick courthouse, at New Bern. In 1766 the 
justices of the Craven County Inferior Court ordered the 
Sheriff to ‘‘pay M' John Hawks Twenty pounds procla- 
mation money . . . for his Extra Trouble Care and Inge- 
nuity in Superintending and Designing the Works on the 
Court House.”’?° Unfortunately, this building was destroyed 
about 1800 and no likeness of it has been located. 

Hawks and Tryon had conferred on the question of the 
design for the Palace long before the act of 1766 was passed. 
As to the origin of the design in Hawks’s mind, Kimball 
points to Plate II of Morris’s Select Architecture as bearing 
a close resemblance to the Palace facade, and to the plan and 
arrangement of the country seat Nuneham, of which Lead- 
beater was the architect, as being the source of Hawks’s 
ideas for the interior of the Palace.?' An unusually large 
number of sketches made by Hawks have survived. Some of 
these appear to be tentative “‘idea’’ drawings; others seem 
to be rejected sketches embodying unused designs or un- 
suitable dimensions. From the variety of plans which remain 
—and it is not inconceivable that those which remain are 
only a part of the total number drawn up by Hawks—it is 
evident that Tryon and his protege-architect spent many 
a long hour in planning the kind of building the governor 
thought most suitable. 

There are actually two ‘‘sets”’ or groups of plans which 
have come down to us, and a study of these sketches yields 
much information about the Palace, down to its smallest 
details. 

One group is among the Hawks Manuscripts of the New 
York Historical Society.?? This consists of six drawings, as 
follows: (1) an incomplete plan and elevation of a main 
building 78 x 34 feet with adjoining wings only partly 
sketched in; (2) a complete floor plan and elevation of a 
main building 82 x 59 feet with connecting wings each 44 x 26 
feet; (3) a floor plan of the second story of the main building, 
82 x 59 feet, with the uses of the rooms indicated; (4) a 
diagram of joists and rafters in floor and roof; (5) a sketch 
of drawing room details; and (6) a plan of the reservoir and 
drains of the elaborate Palace water system. These sketches 








20 October Session, 1766, Minutes of Craven County Inferior Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions 
(archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh). 

21 Kimball and Carraway, ‘‘Tryon’s Palace,’’ pp. 16-17. 

22 See page 123, note 13. 
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are the ones which were preserved by the descendants of 
the architect. 

The other group of plans is in the British Public Record 
Office, London.?* This group consists, first, of three draw- 
ings, photostats of which are in the archives of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. These are: (A) 
floor plan of a main building 82 x 59 feet with wings each 
49 x 39 feet; (B) elevation of this main building and wings; 
and (C) plan of the second floor of this main building. The 
uses of the downstairs rooms are indicated on the first two 
drawings, but the purposes of the upstairs rooms are not 
marked out on the third sketch. Also in this Public Record 
Office group is another drawing, a photostat of which is in 
the Library of Congress division of maps. It appears to be 
the most finished of all the drawings, and has almost the 
appearance of having been prepared as a permanent plan. It 
bears the legend, ‘‘ Elevation of the North Front [the front 
which faced the town] of The Governors House / to be built 
at Newbern, North Carolina.’’ This drawing (or drawings, 
depending on whether one considers the elevation as one 
piece and the floor scheme as another) consists of the plan 
of a building and wings of the same dimensions as those of 
Plans (A), (B), and (C); the elevation of the building and 
wings, and a plan of the second floor. (This plan of the second 
floor, incidentally, fits as a flap over the plan of the first floor, 
so here again it is rather a nice question as to whether it is 
one or two drawings!) There is practically no difference 
between the Library of Congress and the Historical Com- 
mission photostats—with this very interesting exception: 
where there is a drawing room designated in the Historical 
Commission plans, there is.a dining room in the Library of 
Congress set! Furthermore, there is actually no dining room 
provided for at all in the Historical Commission plans. 
Evidently, the Library of Congress plans served the purpose 
of correcting this very important oversight. Endorsements 
on all of these drawings from the British Public Record 
Office show that they were transmitted to the crown with 
a letter by Tryon dated February 23, 1767.74 

It is obvious from this cataloging of the drawings that 
Tryon had Hawks alter his sketches several times before he 
found buildings of a size and design that suited him. The 





23 British Public Record Office, Colonial Office, V, 300, 310. 
24 This letter is preserved, Colonial Records, VII, 442. 
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first plan Hawks drew seems to have been Plan (1) with the 
main building 78 x 34 feet in dimensions. Tryon evidently 
thought this building too shallow. It could hardly have 
accommodated the assembly meetings very easily. The next 
drawing must have been Plan (2), with the main building 
brought up to 82 x 59 feet. These dimensions, be it remem- 
bered, were specified in Tryon’s contract with Hawks. Plan 
(2), however, provided for wings of only 44 x 26 feet each. 
Having enlarged the main building, Tryon now found the 
wings too small and accordingly had Hawks make them 
larger. Plan (2) bears the date of December 29, 1766; a few 
weeks after this, early in the following year, Tryon evidently 
made the second alteration in the dimensions. On February 
23 he sent the “plan and elevation of the edifice with the 
offices [wings]’’ to the Board of Trade for approval.?° This 
plan and elevation (or more correctly plans and elevations) 
were those described above, photostats of which are in the 
Library of Congress and the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. They provided for a main building 82 x 59 feet with 
wings 49 x 39 feet. These wing dimensions agree perfectly 
with those of the single wing which is still standing in New 
Bern, and such evidences of the main building which are 
visible at the site show its walls to have measured 82 x 59 
feet. Thus it is certain that these dimensions were those 
actually decided upon and followed in the construction of 
the Palace. Lossing, however, evidently based his erroneous 
engraving on the rejected Plan (2) with wings of only 44 x 26 
feet. Having availed himself only of the drawings in the 
Hawks collection and not those in the British Public Record 
Office, he was mistaken in this and in other respects about 
the Palace, as will be shown in this article. After these two 
“‘enlargements”” by Tryon the Palace was a sizable and 
commodious building, but hardly one that was larger than 
the future needs of a growing province would require.?® 
Tryon made two other important changes. The first two 
elevations which Hawks drew show a two-and-a-half story 
main building. The elevations sent to the crown depict a two- 
story building. The half-windows that are to be seen in the 





25 Colonial Records, VII, 442, 471. 

26 The act of 1758 fixing’ the capital at Tower Hill provided for a two-story, 50 x 45 governor's house, 
with two 44 x 24 wings connected with the main building by a colonnade. It was thus by coincidence 
similar in contemplated design to Tryon’s Palace.) A separate “State House’’ for the use of the 
assembly was to be 70 x 26 a These buildings of course were never erected. The specified dimensions 
do show, however, that Tryon’s Palace was not an excessively large structure from the viewpoint of 


the assembly , especially considering the ar ‘aan it combined the functions of State House and gover- 
nor's saddemte. State Records, XXV, 373 ff 
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Plan 2. Plan and elevation, showing a main building with connecting wings of only 
44 x 26 feet. This was not followed in the construction of the Palace, whose wings 
were 49 x 39 feet. Lossing based his erroneous sketch and account of the Palace on 
this plan. Original in Hawks MSS., New York Historical Society. (Courtesy of New 
York Historical Society.) 
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earlier elevations just below the cornice in the upper part of 
the building appear in the later drawings as basement win- 
dows, apparently resting on a line almost level with the 
ground. It may be that Tryon changed his mind from want- 
ing attic space in favor of a cellar. At any rate we know that 
a cellar was built ‘‘under the north front of the house.’’?7 
Thus it seems clear that the Palace was a two-story building, 
without the half-story shown in the Hawks collection plans. 
Here again Lossing’s sketch is in error, for it depicts a build- 
ing with half-windows and no hint of cellar space. Besides 
the removal of this half-story from top to bottom, so to 
speak, there was another change made necessary by enlarge- 
ment of the wings. The earliest elevation, that in Plan (1), 
shows wings of three windows in depth. An additional win- 
cow was added in the later drawings when the depth was 
increased to 39 feet. The wing which is standing today has 
these four windows in its north and south walls. Lossing’s 
engraving, however, shows only three, so it is fairly certain 
that he never visited the site of the Palace but relied entirely 
on the Hawks collection of drawings for his asumption as 
to how the Palace looked.?® With the exception of the 
changes mentioned, essentially the same facade appears in 
both early and later elevations: a main building with hipped 
roof, conventional cornice, and center portion beneath a 
large pediment, the whole connected by circular, five-column 
colonnades to the two wings, which stand in front of and at 
right angles to the main building. 

As to the other drawings, there is no reason to believe they 
were not followed in the execution of the building. The plans 
of the main building’s second floor are identical in all the 
drawings. The diagram of joists and rafters and the sketch 
of drawing room (later dining room) details are matters 
which it is safe to assume met with no objection from Tryon. 
Presumably the water system, Plan (6), also was carried out 
according to Hawks’s drawing, but only archaeological ex- 
ploration can answer questions regarding this interesting 
feature of the Palace. 

So far only exterior changes have been discussed. The 
enlargement of the wings naturally brought reassignment 
of the uses for which the rooms were designed. At first the 

38 eee tnetng Pike Pitentet Field Book of the Revolution (New York, 1855), II, 363. Lossing's 
statements regarding the uses of the wings, also based on the Hawks collection plans, are similarly 


erroneous and bear out the belief that he never visited the site. There is little point, however, in dis- 
cussing these mistakes. 
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east wing was to have housed the secretary’s office and 
laundry. The west wing (the one standing) was to have con- 
tained the kitchen and servants’ hall. So much is indicated, 
in Hawks’s lettering, on Plan (2). Apparently the functions 
of the other rooms had not been decided upon at that time, 
for there is no lettering indicating the uses of the rooms in 
the main building. The drawings sent abroad, however, have 
an alphabetical legend and corresponding letters showing 
the uses for which each room on the ground floor of both 
wings and main building was designed. The east wing was 
thus made not only to serve as the secretary’s office but was 
given the additional duties of kitchen, scullery, and larder; 
while the west wing, no 'onger the kitchen and servants’ hall, 
was devoted entirely to stables, coach houses, and harness 
room. On the upper floor of the west wing, over the stables, 
were a granary and hay loft, while on the second floor of 
the east wing space was provided for servants’ chambers 
and a laundry.?° The servants’ hall, which had been in the 
west wing, was transferred to a first floor front room of the 
main building. All of this revision agrees perfectly with the 
historical and traditional des gnation of the wings. In legal 
documents the east wing site is referred to as the site of 
the ‘Palace Kitchen.”’ The other wing, the one standing, 
is known as the “ Palace Stables,’’ and all nineteenth-century 
legal papers by which it was sold or transferred refer to it 
as such. 

There appears to have been no change in the dimensions 
or uses of the rooms on the second floor of the main building. 
In his letter to the Board of Trade Tryon does not indicate 
the uses of these upstairs rooms, nor does Hawks on the 
drawings which Tryon sent to England. The A, B, C group, 
and even the Library of Congress plans, give no clue to the 
uses of the upstairs chambers. Plan (3), however, does 
designate the uses. One was Tryon’s bedroom (this was 
directly over the Council Chamber), another was Mrs. 
Tryon’s dressing room, and a third was young Miss Tryon’s 
bedroom (with an adjoining dressing room or closet). A 
fourth was a bedroom, probably for guests, ‘‘with the fash- 
ionable feature [says Kimball] of an alcove a la frangaise.”’ 


2% The uses of the upper floors of the wings are described by Tryon in the letter by which he trans- 
mitted the plans to the crown. A puzzling fact is that he mentions a “laundry” on the upper floor 
of the east wing while on Plan (A) a ‘wash house"’ is shown on the lower floor. This seems to be some 
duplication of purpose. In the Library of Congress photostat, however, there is no “wash house™ 
(and only one ‘“‘laundry”’ is shown), so Hawks must have taken the occasion, as in the matter of the 
dining room, to correct a minor fault in the planning. 
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There were four other rooms upstairs for which no desig- 
nation was made. Some of these presumably were apart- 
ments for the governor’s guests. All of these rooms, and an 
upstairs hall, were quite large, indeed luxurious in their 
ample size. 

With the completion of the A, B, C drawings, the plans 
for the Palace were ready for the beginning of construction. 
Yet, oddly enough, they show no provision for a dining room. 
It might be argued that since the uses of the upstairs rooms 
had not all been assigned, Tryon intended to set aside one 
of these as a dining room. However, this would seem to have 
been inconvenient. So, in a sense, although they agreed with 
the dimensions desired by Tryon, the A, B, C or Historical 
Commission plans were incomplete. Fortunately, there is in 
existence still another sketch, which has been described as 
the Library of Congress plan and which also may be called 
the final plan. This seems to have been merely a fine copy 
of the A, B, C group, and there is little difference that is 
noticeable. A parlor had already been designated in the A, 
B, C plans on the first floor of the main building next to the 
drawing room. This somewhat superfluous arrangement was 
ended by making the drawing room the dining room, thus 
supplying ‘‘on paper” that obvious need. This entailed no 
sacrifice in the variety of rooms since the parlor would serve 
very adequately in place of the “‘missing’’ chamber. 

By the middle of the year 1767, the crown had given its 
approval to the plans and elevation submitted by Tryon, 
though Tryon did not receive this welcome news until near 
the end of the year.*® In the meantime, he had been busy 
with preparations for the building. He had hoped to start 
the work in May, but it was not until August 26, 1767, that 
the first brick was laid and the main building begun.*! 

One of the thorniest problems the governor had to deal 
with was the question of a site. Under the act of 1766 Tryon 
was empowered to purchase twelve lots in New Bern “in 
any part of the said Town he shall think most proper and 
convenient,’’ and to accept deeds conveying these lots to 
him and his successors.*? The site which Tryon chose, or 
had already picked out long before the act was passed, con- 
sisted of twelve lots (equaling one block) bounded by Met- 
calf, Eden, Pollock, and South Front streets. George Street 

30 Colonial Records, VII, 471, 531. 


31 Colonial Records, VII, 431, 695. 
32 State Records, XXIII, 664. 
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Plan 3. A floor plan showing the uses of the main building upstairs room. Original 
in Hawks MSS., New York Historical Society. (Courtesy New York Historical 
Society.) 
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had not then been laid off, and South Front, sometimes 
called Water Street,** had not at that time and at that 
point developed as an active thoroughfare. Four of these 
lots fronted on Metcalf Street and four on Eden Street; 
the remaining four fronted on South Front Street, and ex- 
tensions of these last-named lots continued past South Front 
Street to the river. Thus the Palace site, consisting as it did 
of these twelve lots “‘with the Water Fronts belonging 
thereto,” actually was bounded on the south not by South 
Front Street but by the Trent River.** 

The greater part of the site seems to have been acquired 
by Tryon without difficulty. The governor did not receive 
a clear title to a few of the lots, however, until after con- 
struction on the Palace had been begun. This is evident from 
an act passed early in 1768 which declared that “his Excel- 
lency hath not yet been able to make a Purchase, or obtain 
proper Conveyances for some of the said Lots”’ because legal 
title to them was vested in ‘‘ Persons out of the Province, 
or Infants or Trustees, or Persons at present unknown.’’*® 
The act undertook to remedy this situation by empowering 
a twelve-man jury of the Inferior Court of Pleas and Quarter 
Sessions, which should convene in New Bern in March of 
that year, to condemn the doubtful lots for the public use, 
to set a fair price on them, and to determine if necessary the 
rightful owner. In addition, the act closed South Front 
Street, incorporating it into the Palace grounds; and reduced 
Eden Street from a sixty-foot thoroughfare to a thirty-foot 
one, thus adding a thirty-foot strip to the western boundary 
of the site.*® Finally, the act ratified and confirmed all pre- 
vious purchases and “fully invested”’ all twelve lots in Tryon 
and his successors. Therefore, except for the matter of agree- 
ing upon or fixing a purchase price for the doubtful lots, the 
whole site was a good as in Tryon’s possession. 

As a matter of fact, some form of condemnation proceed- 
ings, however superfluous they appear under the terms of 


33 For example, The State Gasetie (Hodge & Blanchard, publishers) of October 4, 1787, states, p. 1, 
that it was being printed ‘‘in Hancock Street, between Pollock and Water Streets.’ 

34 State Records, XXIII, 708. 

35 State Records, XXIII, 708-711. 

36 The thirty-foot strip is clearly indicated by a dotted line in the oldest plan of the town of New 
Bern which the writer has been able to find. This plan is in the possession of Judge R. A. Nunn, of 
New Bern, and is a blueprint of a tracing made in 1893 by H. A. Brown, Sr., surveyor, from an original 
whicn has apparently been lost. The inscription on this plan is as follows: ‘State of North Carolina / 
In General Assembly 11 Februar. . 1779 / We do hereby certify agreeable to a Resolution of the General 
Assembly dated the 11th Day of February 1779 that this plan of the Town of New Bern is one of the 
two plans to which the act passed at the General Assembly held at Halifax Town in January 1779 
entitled an Act for the Regulation of the Town of New Bern and for other Purposes refers. " (aigned] 
Allen Jones S.S. / Tho*. Benbury S.C.’ 
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the act, actually were held. It was no longer a question of 
whether Tryon could obtain a proper title since, by legis- 
lative fiat, the lots were already invested in the governor 
and his successors. It remained only to fix a purchase price 
for the controverted lots. This, we know, was done by a jury 
which met agreeably to this act of 1768 and valued the lots 
properly.** No deeds were necessary under the sweeping 
terms of the act, however, and none was recorded in the 
Craven County Deed Records, though Tryon undoubtedly 
kept receipts or other records of the purchase price, to be 
turned over to his successor. 

For this reason it is from records other than deeds that 
we learn the name of one person who owned land on the 
Palace site prior to Tryon’s purchase. He was Richard Dobbs 
Spaight, governor of North Carolina from 1792 to 1795 but 
a lad of only ten years of age when the lots were appropri- 
ated by Tryon. Young Richard’s father had died prior to 
1763, and in 1764 Governor Arthur Dobbs, Tryon’s immedi- 
ate predecessor, and Frederick Gregg qualified as guardians 
for the boy. It is believed that he was sent abroad to be 
educated by his Dobbs relatives (his father having been 
a grand-nephew of the governor), so it is almost certain that 
Richard Dobbs Spaight was the reason for the reference 
in the act to “‘ Persons out of the Province, or Infants . . .”’ 
etc.*® For nearly thirty years Spaight’s claim to certain lots 
in the Palace site was the subject of various legislation or 
proposed legislation submitted by him in an effort to realize 
some additional compensation from the condemnation which 
took place when he was a minor.*® 

The building having been begun in August, 1767, Tryon 
sought additional funds of the assembly which met in Decem- 
ber of that year in New Bern. He mentioned the “‘ progress 
and dispatch’? with which the work was proceeding and 
diplomatically informed the legislators of their alternatives 
in granting or not granting an appropriation: 


When I shall lay before you the plan of this building with an estimate 
of the charges of its construction, you will be better able to form a 
judgment what further sum will be immediately wanted to prevent 
the disadvantages that must arise from a deficiency of materials and 


37 State Records, XX, 237-238. 

38 A. B. Andrews, “ Richard Dobbs Spaight,"’ in The North Carolina Historical Review, vol. I, no. 2 
(April, 1924). 

89% State Records, XX, 204. Chapter XXVIII of the Laws of 1793, pp. 14-15, and a correction to this 


act, Chapter X XVIII of the Laws of 1798, p. 15. Laws of N. Carolina from 1790 to 1804 (Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh). 
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the necessity of soon discharging the present artificers and workmen, 
whose skill and diligence may not be easily replaced; circumstances 
that would not only stop the present undertaking but create a heavy 
additional expence to the Country whenever reassumed.*° 


To Tryon’s address the assembly and council returned 
‘“‘srateful thanks”’ for his supervision of the construction, 
but the circumspect assembly added that additional funds 
should be appropriated only to an extent ‘‘consistent with 
the abilities and very distressed state of our Constituents.’’*! 
Alexander Elmsley, borough member for New Bern, pre- 
sented the governor’s bill, and with Tryon’s assent on Janu- 
ary 15, 1768, it became law.*? This ‘‘additional act,”’ as it 
was called, was badly needed from Tryon’s point of view, 
for he had run low in finances. The treasury had been unable 
to make available to him all of the five thousand pounds 
voted in 1766.** He still lacked fifteen hundred pounds of 
this first appropriation.** The additional act therefore 
sought to make good this deficiency as well as to appropriate 
ten thousand pounds more, making a total of fifteen thousand 
pounds proclamation money for the Palace. The money was 
not in the treasury, so Tryon and the public treasurers were 
empowered to borrow, at eight per cent, such funds as were 
needed until the public tax could raise the amount appropri- 
ated.*® One other piece of legislation concerning the Palace 
was passed at this session. This was the act confirming the 
governor and his successors in possession of the site of the 
Palace. 

The building, meanwhile, was progressing satisfactorily. 
In March, 1768, Tryon wrote that ‘‘the body of the house 
is already carried up to the plates.’”’ In six weeks, he wrote, 
he expected to see the main building roofed.*® In January 
of the following year he informed Lord Hillsborough, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, that both the main building and 
the two wings had been roofed. The “‘ plumbers work’”’ (i.e., 
gutters, downspouts, etc.), for which a metal worker had 
been brought from London, was also complete, he wrote, 
and sashes and mantels were arriving from England for the 
interior of the buildings, upon which the joiners or carpenters 

4° Colonial Records, VII, 550-551. 

41 Colonial Records, V1, 554, 568-569. 
43 Colonial Records, VIL, $81. 
44 State Records, XXIII, 713. 


45 State Records, XXIII, 711-713. 
46 Colonial Records, VII, 695. 
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were then engaged.*’ In January, 1770, Tryon felt that the 
completion was close enough in prospect for him to make 
a guess that work would end toward the close of the year.*® 
Six months later he wrote that the whole structure would be 
finished by Christmas.*® Hawks’s contract called for com- 
pletion by October 1 unless the work were delayed for reasons 
beyond his control. There must have been some such delays, 
though the progress on the building was remarkable enough 
considering the difficulty in financing the undertaking and 
in procuring the desired labor and materials. Actually, by 
the middle of 1770, the main building was sufficiently out- 
fitted for Tryon and his family to move into it. Just prior to 
June 7 the Tryons left “Castle Tryon,’’ their residence at 
Brunswick, to make their official home in New Bern.*° 

The three-score-odd members of the assembly convened 
for the first time on December 5, 1770, in the large Assembly 
Hall or Council Chamber on the east side of the newly com- 
pleted Palace. In his address Tryon enthusiastically ap- 
proved the new capitol not only as a “public ornament” 
but as a sturdy structure that would remain for years to 
come as a “lasting monument of the liberality of the Coun- 
try.”’°' He singled out for special praise ‘‘the ability of the 
architect.’’ All work had not ended, but Tryon predicted 
the completion “within a few months.’’ (Presumably some 
construction on the wings was still going on.) Both houses, 
in reply, thanked the governor for his supervisory duties 
and praised the “elegant and noble”’ buildings.*? 

There remained only to move in the public records. In 
January, 1771, the records in the office of the secretary of 
the colony at Wilmington were transferred to New Bern.*? 
The assembly similarly looked to its own records. In 1768 
the lower house had passed a resolution ordering its journals 
since 1760 copied and all its records properly filed, locked 
up, and centralized at New Bern.** A similar resolution was 
passed in January, 1771, indicating that the previous order 
had not been fully complied with.®® The secretary’s records 
(i.e., land grants, wills and other documents) were housed 

«3 Colonial Records, VILL, 170. 


49% Colonial Records, VIII, 210-211. 


50 Colonial Records, VIII, 210-211. While in New Bern previously, Tryon seems to have occupied 
a house, which I cannot locate definitely, on East Front Street. C ial Records, VIII, 74. 

51 Colonial Records, VIII, 285. 

52 Colonial Records, VIII, 289, 312. 

53 Colonial Records, VIII, 445. 

54 Colonial Records, VII, 963. 

55 Colonial Records, VIII, 440-441. 
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Plan 5. Sketch of drawing room details. Original in Hawks MSS.. New York Histor 
cal Society Courtesy of New York Historical Society 
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in the Palace, but it is doubtful whether the assembly’s 
journals were also kept there. No place for assembly records 
is indicated on the plans, though the secretary’s office is 
plainly marked. Furthermore the resolution ordered the 
assembly clerk to ‘provide a room in the town of New 
Bern” for his journals and other papers. Was this a perma- 
nent arrangement or only a temporary expedient until the 
final touches coud be put to the nearly completed offices 
or wings? The secretary’s records seem to have been the only 
important body of public papers at this time remaining out- 
side of New Bern. Thus Tryon’s Palace effectively central- 
ized all records for the first time since the date when the 
infant colony of North Carolina had been confined to the 
northeastern corner of the province. 

At a council held in the Palace in June, 1771, Hawks 
formally presented the members with a statement of the cost 
of the building.®® Of the fifteen thousand pounds procla- 
mation money received by him, he reported a balance of one 
hundred and forty pounds, fourteen shillings, and three 
pence. And this remaining sum, he made clear, was to be 
spent on certain incidentals necessary to the finishing up of 
the newly completed buildings.®? 

Bright in its new paint in the summer sun of 1770, the 
completed Palace was an imposing building, though without 
architectural pretentiousness or preciosity. The sketches of 
the facade sent by Tryon to England show a main building 
with hipped roof at the base of which rises a low parapet. 
Around the top runs a cornice. The center portion of this 
facade, in which three of its seven upper windows are placed, 
projects slightly from the main building, and over this part 
of the front rises a large pediment, about thirty feet wide, 
on which (according to William Attmore, who visited the 
Palace in 1787) the king’s arms appear.°* The main building 
connects with its wings by a gracefully curving colonnade 
of five columns on either side. These wings face at right 
angles to, and stand about forty feet in front of and about 
thirty feet away from, the main building. 

The Palace was as sturdy as it was beautiful. The walls of 
the main building were nearly three feet thick, and those of 

56 Colonial Records, VIII, 626. 


57 Besides this fifteen thousand pounds, Governor Martin expended nearly two hundred pounds 
of public funds on the Palace in 1773, but the exact reason for this appropriation does not appear. 
Colonial Records, 1X, 441. 

58 Lida Tunstall Rodman, ed., ‘ Journal of a Tour to North Carolina by William Attmore, 1787," 
James Sprunt Historical Publications, vol. XVII, no. 2, (1922), pp. 15-16. This citation includes al! of 
Attmore’s comments on the Palace. 
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the wings were almost as massive. Where did this brick come 
from? Was it imported, as some have believed, from Eng- 
land? It is more likely, instead, that it came from within 
a mile of the Palace itself. On C. J. Sauthier’s map of the 
town of New Bern, made in May, 1769, there is shown a 
brick kiln with several surrounding buildings—in other 
words, what appears to be a complete brick-making plant.°®® 
Then as now there was an abundance of brick-making clay 
within a few miles of New Bern. This early kiln was on the 
bank of Lawson’s Creek near the present site of New South 
Front Street. As late as 1854, this brickyard, which is now 
quite “‘forgotten,’’ was a landmark of the area. A legal 
document of that year refers to certain lots on Norwood and 
Crooked Streets as being “‘near [the] old Brickyard.’’®° A 
rather deep depression still may be seen where New South 
Front Street joins Pembroke Road, and this undoubtedly 
was the place where the clay for the Palace brick was mined. 
There is no evidence whatsoever that the brick came from 
England. In his letters Tryon details a number of materials 
which were imported from the British Isles—the sashes, 
hinges, and locks, for example—but nothing is said of im- 
ported brick. Neither does Hawks mention imported brick 
in his estimate of the cost of materials for the Palace. 
Importing brick would have been carrying coals to New- 
castle in view of the brick-making industry so near the 
Palace. It was not specially for the Palace, however, that 
this kiln seems to have been set up. It probably had been 
erected long before to supply brick for Christ Church or for 
the courthouse which Hawks had designed in whole or in 
part. Thus the Palace was perhaps the third brick building 
in New Bern and when it was built probably the only brick 
residence. Not until after the Revolution were there two 
brick dwelling houses in addition to the Palace, so for many 
years it was the only brick-constructed habitation in the 
town.®' Thanks to the strength of the brick, the Palace 
escaped serious damage in the hurricane of 1769, which 
destroyed two-thirds of New Bern.®? And the historian 
Vass declares that, because the brick held so stubbornly, 
Union soldiers gave up the attempt to pull down the remain- 


59 “* Plan of the Town of Newbern / in Craven County / North Carolina / . . . Survey'd and Drawn 
in May 1769 by C.J. Sauthier."" British Museum, King’s Maps CXXII-60. Photostat in Division 
of Maps, Library of Congress. 

60 Craven County Deed Records, LXII, 107-108 (Craven County Courthouse, New Bern). 

61 Jedidiah Morse, The American Geography (Elizabethtown, 1789), pp. 412-413. 

62 Colonial Records, VIII, 75. 
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Plan 6. Layout of drains and reservoir. Original in Hawks MSS., New York Histori- 
cal Society. (Courtesy of New York Historical Society.) 
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ing wing during the federal occupation of New Bern nearly 
a century later.** 

The roofing on the Palace is described explicitly in one of 
Tryon’s letters. The buildings were shingled, he wrote, be- 
cause he considered this covering “‘when well executed and 
painted, more beautiful than slate or tyle.’’"®* Vass repeats 
the legend that ‘‘ the roof had parapet walls with a balustrade 
around it; was made flat for a promenade, and had an 
aquarium on it.”’®® It may be that there was a “‘ promenade”’ 
on the roof; such a feature was nothing unusual in a seaport 
town where many of these captain’s walks may be seen 
today. But the roof seems hardly the place for an aquarium. 
Attmore’s journal sheds some light on this tradition. He 
wrote that the interior of the Palace was “lighted from the 
sky by a low Dome, which being glazed [i.e., glassed-in] kept 
out the Weather.’’ Conspicuous items in Hawks’s estimate 
of the materials were “‘skylights’’ and ‘‘Glass.’’ It may be 
that a certain large open space shown in Plan (4), the 
diagram of the roof, was the place where this skylight was 
to be fitted. This undoubtedly was the glass ‘‘aquarium”’ 
of which Vass writes. 

One of the most important reasons for the beauty of the 
Palace was its setting. When it was built the site was just 
on the edge of town. Sauthier’s map shows that while the 
east wing bordered on the town proper, the west wing 
touched on the uncut woodland. The Palace, from its gentle 
eminence on the bank of the Trent, turned its face to the 
town and its back to the placid waters of the river. Before 
the Palace and on either hand stretched its formal gardens. 
Sauthier’s map shows a series of carefully laid-out plots 
reminiscent of the gardens of an English country estate. 
These extended from either wing to Eden and Metcalf 
streets respectively. In Hawks’s estimate, the sum of one 
hundred and sixty pounds is allotted for the ‘“‘ Dwarf Wall, 
Pallisadoes, piers, Gates &c, to form a Court Yard.’’®® Un- 
doubtedly the low wall surrounded and bounded the gardens, 
while the piers, probably of brick, marked off the formal plots 
and the other divisions of the gardens. The “ Pallisadoes’”’ 
or palisades must have been wrought-iron ornamentation 
surmounting the dwarf wall. Behind the Palace, according 


63 Rev. L. C. Vass, ag of the Presbyterian Church in New Bern, N.C. (Richmond, 1886), p, 94. 
64 Colonial Records, VIII, 7. 

65 Vass, History of the Presbyterian Church, p. 92. 

66 Colonial Records, VII, 542-543. 
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to Sauthier’s map, were mounted ceremonial cannon and 
a flagstaff to bear the king’s colors, though here were no 
gardens unless possibly a vegetable plot to supply the house- 
hold with fresh edibles. Sauthier’s map is the only known 
and available representation of the Palace gardens though 
a separate plan for them seems to have existed. Francisco de 
Miranda, who visited the town in 1783, writes that Hawks, 
whom he met and pronounced a man “of admirable char- 
acter,”” gave him ‘‘an exact plan of the said edifice and 
gardens.’’®’ Thus Hawks evidently designed not alone the 
buildings but also the ‘‘Court Yard.’’ If Miranda’s plan 
could be recovered, it would be an unquestionably authentic 
diagram of exactly how the gardens were laid out by this 
early American designer and landscape architect. 

It should be noted in passing that the setting of the Palace 
as depicted by Lossing’s engraving is entirely misleading. 
No gardens are shown, only a walkway through what might 
be called by a stretch of the imagination an open lawn. For 
the background of the Palace, Lossing shows dark forest in 
direct contradiction to Sauthier’s map, which proves that 
behind the Palace there was a cleared space giving an un- 
obstructed view of the river. To be correct, Lossing’s drawing 
should have shown a glimpse of the Trent behind the Palace 
and woodland behind the right-hand wing only. 

The interior of the Palace was no less handsome than the 
exterior. ‘‘It was finished within,’’ says Attmore, of the 
Palace, “in a very elegant manner.’’ Miranda too paid 
tribute to Hawks’s skill as shown in the interior. ‘Its orna- 
ments are simple and carefully collected,’’ he wrote. Con- 
temporary descriptions, as is evident from those just quoted, 
are far from being copious, but they are sufficient to show 
that the interior matched the exterior in simplicity and well- 
ordered taste. Furthermore, most of the contemporary com- 
ments which are available to us come at a date when the 
Palace was no longer new. How much more attractive, then, 
must it have been when the Tryons moved into it in June, 
1770! 

The entrance hall, which afforded the visitor his first 
glimpse of the inside of the Palace, was an impressive start- 
ing point for a tour of the main building. According to 


*7 William Spence Robertson, ed., The Diary of Francisco de Miranda (Tour of the United States) 
1783-1784 (New ; Weck, 1928), Pp. 4 ff. In this, the Spanish text, appears a parenthetical insertion by 
Miranda referring to this as ~~ lane No. 1° ).”". Did this mean that “Plane numero primero" was an 
illustration accompanying his diary? If so, this illustration does not appear in the Robertson edition . 
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Lossing, Ebenezer Hazard, Postmaster General from 1782 
to 1789, who visited North Carolina in 1777, wrote that 
‘Upon entering the street door you enter a hall in which are 
four niches for statues.’’"®* These four niches, each nearly 
four feet wide, are plainly to be seen in the floor plans of the 
Palace. Kimball points out that these niches in the hall were 
a feature of Nuneham which Hawks copied. The hall itself 
was rather large, eighteen by twenty-six feet in dimensions. 
What did these four niches contain? Statuary, no doubt, 
but as to whose likenesses graced this entrance hall, no writer 
bears witness. According to the historian Martin, an in- 
habitant of eighteenth-century New Bern, the following 
lines were inscribed over the door of what he calls this 
“‘vestibule:” 


Rege pio, dirts inimica tyrannis, 

Virtuti has aedes libera terra dedit 

Sint domus et dominus saeclis exempla futuris 
Hic artes, mores, jura, legesque colant.®® 


Martin declares that Sir William Draper was “said to be the 
author” of these verses. Furthermore, he adds that the 
Palace was dedicated to Sir William, ‘‘ who was on a visit at 
Governor Tryon’s ’’ and who presumably dashed off the 
verses above in gratitude to his host. Draper did indeed visit 
Tryon in May, 1770, and conceivably the governor might 
have immortalized his poetry in the nearly completed Palace. 
The governor refers to him as ‘“‘my very worthy friend.’’’® 
But notwithstanding this friendship and the prominence of 
Draper in British colonial affairs,’! it is difficult to see why 
Tryon should have honored his friend by the dedication to 
him of a building erected at public expense. This does not 
seem consonant with Tryon’s manifest respect for the pro- 
prieties of his office. 


68 Lossing, Field Book, I1, 364. This one sentence from “‘his {Hazard's} journal of 1777" is quoted 
here. Diligent search has been made for this “‘journal’’ but without locating it. 

6% Francois-Xavier Martin, The History of North Carolina (New Orleans, 1829), II, 265-266. Martin 
renders these lines as follows: 

In the reign of a monarch, who goodness disclos'd, 

A free, happy people, to dread tyrants oppos'd, 

Have, to virtue and merit,  eunsned ike deenet 
wea household make this the lov'd home 
Where religion, the arts and the laws may invite 
Future ages to live, in sweet peace and delight. 

7° Colonial Records, VIII, 210. 

71 Sir William Draper (1721- 1787) headed an expedition which took Manila in 1762 from the Spaniards, 
but the British did not press their claim. He toured America beginning in 1770. Dicté y of Nat 
— VI, 4-7. It was rumored in 1771 that he would succeed the Earl of Dunmore as ore 

or Yack, the post to which Tryon instead was appointed. Virginia Gazette, February 7, 1771. 

“sin William was an excessively vain man,” observes Lossing gravely. _ a cenotaph, at his seat 

at Clifton Down, near Bristol, England, he had this inscription placed: lies the mother of Sir 
William Draper.’’' Lossing, Field Book, II, 364, note. 
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Behind the entrance hall and in the center of the building, 
just as at Nuneham, were two staircases which led to the 
upper floor. One was the ‘‘Great Stair Case’’ and the other 
the ‘Lesser Stair Case.’’ At the place where the ‘‘Great 
Stair Case”’ ended there is visible in the floor plan of the 
Palace a large, spiral newel post. A not inconsiderable item 
in the cost of the Palace was the wood for this staircase. 
In Hawks’s estimate of the cost of materials, ‘‘ Boards and 
Scantling, including Mahogany for y* Staircase,’’ were set 
down at six hundred pounds. The smaller staircase stood 
behind a partition and obviously was for utility rather than 
ornamentation. The larger one must have been a handsome 
sight with the sunshine warming its rich mahogany; so it 
would seem from the picture which Attmore gives us of 
“The grand Staircase lighted from the Sky”’ by the low 
dome on the Palace roof. 

To the left of the entrance hall was the library, and its 
counterpart on the right was the servants’ hall, behind which 
was the housekeeper’s room. These headquarters for the 
staff of servants were not conspicuous to the visitor and were 
very well-arranged for the comfort and convenience of the 
Palace’s mistress. It was to the library that the visitor’s 
attention was naturally drawn. Its contents in Tryon’s time 
are not known, but without doubt they were much the same 
as in Martin’s. The list of Martin’s furnishings which were 
confiscated and sold during the Revolution shows the gover- 
nor as possessor of such volumes as Smollett’s Humphry 
Clinker, LeSage’s Gil Blas, Cervantes’ Don Quixote, Gold- 
smith’s poem, ‘The Deserted Village,’’ and works of Rous- 
seau, Swift, and Shakespeare.’ ? Such a cosmopolitan literary 
collection must have been a great stimulant to the conver- 
sation and thought of upper-class eighteenth-century North 
Carolina. 

Behind the library was the most imposing room in the 
Palace: the Council Chamber or Assembly Hall, where coun- 
cil meetings, legislative sessions, entertainments, and other 
state occasions were held.’* This room was thirty-six feet 
long and twenty-two feet wide. On its west side was a large 
mantelpiece ‘‘of marble and in good taste,’’ declares 
Miranda, who asserts that it was the gift of Sir William 





72 State Records, XXII, 882 et seg. 
73 Presumably the adjoining library was used by the council when the assembly was sitting. Fre- 
quently, after the Palace was built, the assembly met in the courthouse or school in New Bern. For 


special business, however, such as hearing the governor's message of dissolution, the assembly convened 
in the Palace. 





















































Plan B. This elevation differs from the Librarv of Congress, or final 
minor way, notably the barely visible cellar windows, not seen on 
Original in British Public Record Office, photostat in North ( 
Commission archives. 








ary of Congress, or final, plan only in a 
windows, not seen on the final drawing. 
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Draper. Perhaps Miranda misunderstood his guide, Francois 
Martin, for he says that the inscription in the entrance hall 
attributed the mantel to Draper, while Martin supposedly 
explained merely that the lines had been composed by Sir 
William. (Many misunderstandings indeed might arise be- 
tween a Frenchman and a Spaniard discussing an inscription 
in Latin!) Tryon, however, makes no mention of this being 
a gift from Draper, though he devotes quite a little space 
to it in one of his letters: 


Four of the principal chimney pieces are arrived . . . from Lon- 
don. . . . As I think there is great elegance both in the taste and 
workmanship in the chimney piece for the Council Chamber, I take 
the liberty to enclose you the description.’ 


The enclosure read as follows: 


For the Council Chamber in the Gov- 
ernor’s House at Newbern 
in North Carolina 


A large statuary Ionic chimney piece, the shafts of the columns 
sienna and the Frett on the Frieze inlaid with the same. A rich edge 
and Foliage on the Tablet; medals of the King & Queen on the Frieze 
over the Columns, the mouldings enriched, a large statuary marble 
slab and black marble covings. 


Mess** Devol & Granger fecit [made it].75 


It is therefore evident that there were at least four im- 
ported mantelpieces. Where were they placed? The elaborate 
one described above was in the Council Chamber. Another, 
perhaps, was in the library. Still another seems to have been 
in the dining room, and the fourth was perhaps in the parlor. 
All four of these rooms were provided with fireplaces, so it is 
almost certain that the four imported mantelpieces were 
placed in them. 

Little is known of the appearance of the parlor, but 
Hawks’s details of the drawing room or dining room, Plan 
(5), give a good picture of that corner of the building. 
Through this room, which was placed at the back center of 
the Palace, one stepped through a rear door leading onto 
terrace-like steps which descended to the sloping bank of 
the Trent. On either side of this rear door was a window. As 


74 Colonial Records, VIII, 7. 
78 Colonial Records, VIII, 8. 
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for the other three walls, each contained a doorway, one 
connecting with the Council Chamber, another with the 
parlor, and the third with the hall in which was the grand 
staircase. This last-named doorway was surmounted by a 
pediment, but the other three were less ornately adorned, 
each ending in a level cap or cornice. The doors, according 
to Hawks’s inscription, were three feet, four inches, by seven 
feet, two inches. The “ pedistals’’ (Hawks’s spelling) at the 
base of the windows were ten and one-half inches wide and 
projected one and three-quarters inches from the wall. 
Around the bottom of the room ran a dado, and the walls 
met the ceiling in a coved cornice. 

A word as to the Palace furnishings. These were the private 
property of the royal governor. As the Palace neared com- 
pletion, Tryon persuaded Lord Hillsborough to request the 
king to furnish this fine building: 


As prosperous and successful as this work has been carried on 
[writes Tryon] . . . there is something still wanting to make the 
whole complete and of a piece. It is, my Lord, furniture and plate, 
suitable to the simplicity and unornamented beauty of the building, 
what furniture I have here, has been so abused, that it would disgrace 
even the upper story of the edifice. I therefore beg leave to apply to 
his Majesty’s munificence for these necessary interior conveniences 
and ornaments. ’® 


Hillsborough made the request, but the privy council did 
not see fit to grant it, ‘as it could not be done [explained 
Hillsborough] without establishing a Precedent, that would 
probably be the foundation for applications of the like nature 
from every other Colony.”?’ Tryon brought up the subject 
again in a later letter “ . I still wish furniture may be 
obtained and precedent cease to be a bar to so well directed 
a liberality . . .”’ but his persistence went unrequited and 
indeed unheeded.’ * He was left to provide his own furnish- 
ings, which surely, considering his and his wife’s personal 
affluence, could not have been so unsightly as he described 
them. 

‘* Si monumentum requiris, circumspice."’ So Tryon, remem- 
bering the epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren, might have 
sighed to himself as he looked upon the completed Governor’s 
Palace which his love for fine things and his influence with 


76 Colonial Records, VIII, 7. 
77 Colonial Records, VIII, 21-22. 
78 Colonial Records, VIII, 210-211. 
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Plan C. A floor plan of the main building upstairs, which does not indicate the uses 
of the rooms. Original in British Public Record Office, photostat in North Carolina 


Historical Commission archives. 
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the assembly had created. That it had been built was no 
mean tribute to the political skill of the governor. In the 
colonies the erection of public buildings was a precarious 
and uncertain undertaking, subject to the changing wills of 
popular assemblies whose members frequently were at odds 
with the royal power and often withheld needed funds in 
retaliation for their political grievances. In Maryland, for 
example, a disagreement between the governor and assembly 
completely stopped work on the Palace at Annapolis; and 
in 1760, when that reportorial English traveler, the Reverend 
Andrew Burnaby, visited the Maryland capital, he found 
‘‘only the shell of the house . . . which is now going to 
ruin.’’’® Fortunately, Tryon reached no such costly impasse 
with the people’s representatives while the building was in 
progress. But though he obtained his requested appropri- 
ations and though the building rose in good time, all was not 
sweetness and light. The Palace had been built, to be sure; 
but like many other expensive acquisitions, it had not been 
paid for. Its financing helped to precipitate a serious back- 
country uprising: the War of the Regulation. 

To raise the first five thousand pounds the act of 1766 
levied two taxes: one a tax of two pence per gallon on wine, 
rum, and distilled liquors imported from elsewhere than 
Great Britain; and the other an annual poll tax of eight 
pence on each taxable person, to be collected for a period 
of two years beginning January 1, 1767.°° To raise the 
additional ten thousand pounds the act of 1768 authorized 
a poll tax of two shillings and sixpence for a period of three 
years beginning March 1, 1769.°! The duty on liquors could 
produce only a very small amount of revenue; the tax on 
the poll was relied on to raise the greater part of the funds 
for the Palace. Thus, the inhabitants of North Carolina were 
to pay for their badly needed capitol over a period of five 
years. 

As early as 1766 there had been unrest in the interior 
counties as a result of abuses by local officials of their fee- 
taking privileges and tax-gathering duties.** The tax to be 
levied for the Palace increased the resentment of these 








7® Burnaby wrote in 1760 that the Annapolis Palace had been begun a few years previously “but 
unluckily the governor and assembly disagreeing about ways and means, the execution of the design 
was suspended.”’ Rev. Andrew Burnaby, Travels Through the Middle Settlements . . . (London, 1775), 
reprinted i in John Pinkerton, comp., A ‘eneral Collection of Voyages and Travels (London, 1812), XIII, 


80 State Records, XXIII, 664-665. 
81 State Records, XXIII, 711- mie 
82 Marshall DeLancey Hayw ood, Governor William Tryon and His Administration, chaps. VI-VIII, 
contains an account of the Reoelater movement. 
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Final Plan. This drawing, most finished of all those that have been lox ated, is prob 
ably the final plan and the one followed in the construction of the Palace. Original 
in British Public Record Office, photostat in Division of Maps, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
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interior inhabitants and helped to fan their discontent into 
open armed revolt. The capitation tax fell heavily on them 
and their large but poor families.** They saw the building 
of the Palace as an unwarranted extravagance imposed upon 
the growing west by the political power of the settled but 
more static east. Tryon’s action in asking five thousand 
pounds, then obtaining ten thousand more, they perhaps 
regarded as political trickery (though many a public build- 
ing, before and since, has been erected by this manoeuvre). 
Furthermore, the fact that Edmund Fanning, member for 
Orange County, was the patron of the bill of 1766 probably 
did not help the popularity of the Palace in the western 
counties.** For Fanning, though Tryon’s friend, was the 
most violently detested official in Orange, in the eyes of the 
Regulators. 

Partisans of the Regulators inclined to blame the whole 
uprising on the building of the Palace. One “ Leonidas,’ 
writing in the Massachusetts Spy of June 27, 1771, charged 
Tryon with “‘managing”’ the assemblymen on the Palace 
appropriations and as a result ‘‘impoverishing’’ the prov- 
ince. ‘‘Phocion,’’ a defender of Tryon, replied in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette of September 17 that the ‘‘original Cause of 
the Erection of the Palace”’ was that it had been ‘‘schemed 
by some Gentlemen of the Assembly, who proposed, by this 
means, to fix the Seat of Government in a Town Convenient 
for the whole Province.’’*® 

Both statements contain some truth. Though one might 
argue whether a growing, potentially rich province like 
‘North Carolina was “‘impoverished”’ by the Palace, there 
can be no doubt that it proved a burden on the people and 
their treasury. That some assemblymen joined forces to fix 
once and for all the seat of government in a “‘convenient”’ 
town is quite true, but the implication that Tryon had little 
or nothing to do with the matter, as one would infer from 
‘“‘Phocion’s”’ statement, is not the case. Tryon did un- 
doubtedly, as ‘‘Leonidas”’ says, ‘‘manage’’ the assembly— 
i.e., he used his patronage and influence to get what he 
thought the province needed—but what governor has not 
found it necessary to do this to obtain the legislation he 


83 A Jetter to the Boston Chronicle for November 7-14, 1768, from Mecklenburg County, remarking 
on the “‘prolific’’ women of the west, said the large families of the interior bore the brunt of the tax. 
. Aman that is worth 10,000 L [pounds] pay no more 7 a poor back settler that has nothing 
but the labour of his hands.” Colonial Records, VII, 864-86 
84 Colonial Records, VII, 366. 
85 From North Carolina Items from the Virginia Gazette, 1771-1776, typescript volume in the arch- 
ives of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. 
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thought proper? Tryon was fortunate in having both the 
personal qualities of a political leader and the opportunity 
of taking advantage of the improved relations between 
assembly and crown which followed the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. ’ 

For many years the tradition persisted that Tryon, like 
some Kubla Khan decreeing a pleasure house for his own 
amusement, wrenched from the assembly the funds to build 
it with almost against their wills. The early historian and 
Anglophobe Joseph Seawell Jones, for example, describes 
the ‘‘ princely’”’ dinners of the governor, given for the assem- 
blymen, as latter-day Belshazzar’s feasts in which the honest 
representatives of the people were hypnotized into voting, 
against their better judgment, for the Palace funds. A favor- 
ite North Carolina myth has been that a sister-in-law of 
Tryon, one Esther Wake, lobbied the assemblymen into line 
and lured them with her beauty and wit into the paths of 
extravagance. Indeed, the Palace, according to this ill- 
founded legend, was erected less for the business of the 
Province than for the pleasure of this gilded lady. It appears 
likely that ‘Esther Wake’’ was none other than Mrs. 
Tryon, née Margaret Wake, if we may assume from the 
accomplishments and charm of the governor’s wife that she 
herself gave rise to the legend. Whether Mrs. Tryon was 
a beauty does not appear from contemporary records, but 
it is certain that her conversation, accomplishments, and 
personality were much admired. “‘Mrs. Tryon,’’ wrote one 
of her acquaintances, “‘is a very sensible Woman, & indeed 
what you call a Learned one.’’®? She is mentioned at some 
length in a letter by a Virginia woman who writes that she 
‘“‘had an opportunity of hearing the Conversation of this 
fine accomplish’d lady’’ in Williamsburg.** She had ac- 
quired a reputation for caring little for the society of women 


86 During his controversial administration, Tryon’s admirers even defended him with attempts 
at verse. In J. A. Osborne, Williamsburg in Colonial Times, pp. 159-160, occurs this eulogy from the 
Virginia Gaszetie of J cag Om 1769: 

tly great Titus the world’s Sceptre Swayed 
pA eae | millions his commands obey'd: 
Blessings dicusive spread where ere he came, 
And the whole world resounded with his name. 
Valient in fight, in conduct wise and mild, 
Mankinds delight, most justly he was still’d [;] 
No Baneful passion stain'd his generous breast, 
With every virtue that good Prince was blest. 
Where he appeared the multitude in throngs, 
Chanted his praises in their grateful songs. 
What the famed Samian taught must needs be true 
T-n! the soul of Titus Shines in you. 
87 Letter of [unknown] to Maria Carter, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 


, 180. 
88 Letter of Ann Blair to Martha Braxton, William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, XVI, 174-176. 
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but, presumably, though the letter does not say so in so 
many words, mostly for the company of men. Furthermore, 
says this writer, Mrs. Tryon managed her household without 
troubling his Excellency too often for advice. ‘‘ . . . They 
say she rules the Roost, it is a pity,’’ sighs the letter-writer, 
“T like her Husband vastly. ... ” From this one might 
conclude that Tryon himself was not without his charm for 
the ladies. 

Misunderstanding, in the interior counties, of the need 
for the Palace and the manner in which it was authorized 
was by no means the most tangible cause for the resentment 
shown toward the new capitol. Add to the charges of the 
Regulator partisans the really difficult state of the provincial 
finances and it is not hard to see why the Palace became 
a cause célébre. The Province was forced into debt. More than 
eight thousand pounds proclamation money (this including 
the eight per cent interest authorized by the act of 1768) 
was paid out in 1773 to Samuel Cornell, a wealthy New Bern 
merchant and member of the council, in repayment for the 
loan he had made to Tryon in order that the building might 
be carried on without interruption.*® And all the while the 
hated poll tax was being collected, the currency was depreci- 
ating to an unwholesome level. Such considerations as these 
made the spending of so much money on a single building 
a questionable matter. Nevertheless, the collection of the 
poll tax was hardly a fundamental cause of the Regulation, 
whose gestations had been felt before it had been levied. It 
was rather a contributory cause. It symbolized and drama- 
tized the conflict between the east and west, and gave the 
inhabitants of Orange and Rowan a tangible object upon 
which to vent their just indignation against corrupt local 
government. 

So hated was the Palace by the westerners that they were 
believed, popularly at least, to be on the point of marching 
upon it to destroy it. In mid-November, 1770, reports were 
heard in New Bern that the Regulators in Granville County 
were planning a protest march to New Bern “in order to 
intimidate and overawe the Assembly.’’®® Tryon was ad- 
vised by his council to order the militia to hold themselves 
in readiness to protect the capital. With the expulsion from 
the assembly and arrest of Hermon Husband, the Regulator 


89 Colonial Records, VIII, 167-168; IX, 390-391, 475-476, 478, 485-486. 
90 Colonial Records, VIII, 260. 
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leader, in December, more alarming reports came from the 
hinterland. By early February, the Regulators were said to 
be threatening ‘‘to lay New Bern in ashes.’’*! Tryon 
stationed a guard at the Palace and began to fortify the 
town.®? These exciting days continued, despite the release 
of Husband, throughout the spring of 1771, up until the 
Battle of Alamance. They are described well in a dispatch 
in the South Carolina Gazette of Charleston: 


CHARLES-TOWN, April 11 [1771] 


Many strange tales daily arrive [from North Carolina]. . . . The 
people cannot be reconciled to being taxed as they are for building 
the Governor’s sumptious Palace at Newbern which is thought to 
stand in so much danger of being destroyed, that an entrenchment 
or barricade has lately been thrown up, across the neck of Land on 
which it stands, in order the better to defend it. . . .%% 


This entrenchment was some 1,500 yards in length.®* The 
historian Martin, who must actually have seen the vestiges 
of this fortification, says the governor ‘‘caused a ditch to 
bedug . . . from Neuse to Trent River . . . [along] Muddy 
and part of Queen Street.’’®> Muddy Street is the present 
Burn Street, one block west of Eden Street, Eden Street 
being the western boundary of Palace Square. Tryon’s 


redoubt was therefore only a few hundred yards from the 
Palace. Col. John D. Whitford writes that it passed ‘‘a step 
or two south of” a well known landmark, a holly tree west 
of the former Atlantic & North Carolina Railroad offices. 
These offices used to stand approximately on the site of the 
present Union Station on Queen Street. Whitford writes that 
the fortification also passed near the old Attmore house 
which used to stand on the northwest corner of Broad and 
Burn streets.*® 
Criticisms as to the cost of the Palace must have made 

little impression on Tryon. If he had had his way, the land 
belonging to the Palace would not have ended with the 
twelve lots between Eden and Metcalf streets. Early in 1771 
he asked the assembly to purchase several hundred acres 
~ 91 Colonial Records, VIII, 497. 

*2 Assembly accounts noted down the following: ‘48s. paid Jno. Tilman, Guard for Palace...2 8 0."’ 
This claim was paid for Tryon by John Hawks. State Records. XXII, 427. 

*3 Issue of April 11, 1771. From North Carolina Items from the South Carolina Gazette, 1770-1775, 
ak x Diy aT ae of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. 

*5 Martin, History, I1, 265. 


®6 John D. Whitford, Historical Notes, MS. reminiscences in the New Bern Public Library and 


yruiterd Collection, North Carolina Historical Commission, pp. 325-326. Colonel Whitford wrote 
u ; 
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of land “‘Conveniently situated to the Palace . . . between 
Trent Road and Trent River.’’®? He pointed out that such 
a tract ‘“‘ would always be extremely useful to the Governor,”’ 
probably as hunting or farming land. This was not as un- 
usual a request, however, as it might appear. When the bill 
of 1758 fixing the capital at Tower Hill was before the 
assembly, the council complained that the lower house had 
not reserved any land ‘‘for a pasture’’ for the governor’s use 
and accordingly obtained an amendment appropriating 
twenty-five acres for this purpose out of the common to be 
set aside at the site.°* Thus there was a precedent for what 
Tryon asked. The assembly, however, must have been sensi- 
tive to the charge of extravagance that had been laid at their 
door. They declined to make such a purchase owing to ‘the 
present exhausted state of the public funds.’’®® This did not 
deter Tryon from buying land near the Palace in his own 
name. Between June, 1770, and February, 1771, he pur- 
chased eleven lots west of the Palace on Eden Street, South 
Front Street, Muddy (Burn) Street, and Dirty Lane (Spring 
Street).'°° Evidently he believed, and rightly so, that the 
Palace had enhanced property values at the west end of 
town. 

The Palace had not been erected many months before its 
site, or rather its environs, began to take on some of the 
appearance it bears today. In 1771 the assembly authorized 
the laying off of a new street, to be called George Street in 
honor of the king.'°' The act provided that the lines of 
George Street should run at right angles with the east and 
west corners of the north front of the Palace. Eden Street, 
which had heretofore been cast somewhat in the role of 
modern George Street as an across-town thoroughfare, was 
discontinued north of Pollock Street. This street, which had 
already been narrowed to thirty feet in width, was thus made 
to end, as it does today, at Pollock Street. On the other hand, 
George Street, being exactly the width of the Palace, was 
cut through with the ample and unusual breadth of an 
eighty-two-foot street (from property line to property line), 
and remains today the only important street in New Bern 
of a width not planned with a ten-multiple number of feet. 

7 Colonial Records, VIII, 416. 
8 Colonial Records, V, 1031. State Records, XXV, 373. 
®9 Colonial Records, VIII, 440-441. 
32, 33, 34. 35, 80, 206, 207, 208, 209, and 335. Some at least were sold in 1780 as confecated Tory 


property. 
101 State Records, XXIII, 864-865. 
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Tryon left New Bern in the summer of 1771 for his new 
post as governor of New York, and on August 11, 1771, his 
successor, Josiah Martin, arrived in New Bern.'°®? It must 
have been something of a surprise to the new governor to 
find such a handsome residence awaiting him in so small 
a town and in a province where there were not the metro- 
politan luxuries of, say, South Carolina or Massachusetts. 
The town of New Bern, he wrote, ‘‘is become the fixed seat 
of Government and made extremely delectable by the accom- 
modation provided at great charge to the Province according 
to the elegant taste of M* Tryon.’’!°* Here was a lefthanded 
compliment indeed. Martin commends, and probably quite 
sincerely, the ‘‘taste’’ of Tryon and the residence he had 
caused to be built; but by slipping in that blistering phrase, 
‘“‘at great charge to the Province,’’ he leaves no doubt as to 
his own opinion of his predecessor’s expensive regime. None- 
theless, Martin himself was responsible for the expenditure 
of an additional sum on the Palace. In 1773 he was allowed 
by resolution of the Assembly one hundred and ninety-two 
pounds and two pence “for sundry disbursements by him 
expended for the accommodation of the Palace.’’?°* As to 
what these disbursements were for, there is no indication. 
Martin might well appreciate while he could the conveni- 
ences of the Palace, for he was to remain there less than four 
years and was to be the last occupant under the crown. 

As the seat of royal authority in a staunchly patriot town, 
the Palace became a veritable vortex of the Revolution. 
On May 23, 1775, ‘‘a mob” of New Bernians (writes Martin), 
under the leadership of Abner Nash, gathered before the 
Palace and sent a deputation inside to wait on the governor 
and protest against his dismounting ‘‘some pieces of old 
cannon which lay behind my house, and which occasionally 
had been made use of on rejoicing days.’’!°* This “‘ park of 
artillery’? consisted of six field pieces. Like those at the 
waterfront battery at Union Point, their principal purpose 
was to roar forth salutes for the governor and other digni- 
taries when they arrived or departed from the capital. °® 
Martin reassured the demonstrators—or thought he had. 
He confessed privately he had feared the cannon might be 
seized and used against the government, and thus had had 

102 Colonial Records, 1X, 16. 
18 Calm Records IX 18 


105 Colonial Records, X, 41. 
106 The Union Point Battery is shown quite clearly on Sauthier’s map. 
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them dismounted. But to Nash and the others he said, some- 
what lamely, that his only purpose was to repair the car- 
riages, which in all probability had been rotted beyond the 
point of military effectiveness by their exposure to the 
weather. This demonstration left Martin so apprehensive 
that on May 31 he fled to Fort Johnston on the Cape Fear, 
having locked and bolted the Palace and left the keys in the 
hands of the servants. Thus was the Palace abandoned to 
the vicissitudes of revolution. 

On June 23, which was election day, an occasion always 
heartily and seldom temperately observed, ‘‘a mob... 
after being inflamed with liquor” (writes Martin) gathered 
at the Palace and sought to break into it.!°’ This crowd 
demanded of the servants the keys but were apparenily not 
sufficiently willing to do violence to seize them by force. 
They did, however, seize the dismounted cannon, which had 
been spiked by Martin’s servants at his parting instructions. 
The New Bern Committee of Safety then had these useless 
engines of war brought to the courthouse at Broad and 
Middle streets. !°* 

The abandoned Palace was subjected to curious search 
and doubtless overrun by the idle of the town during the 


next few months. In the fall of the year startling news trans- 
pired. A dispatch from New Bern dated September 22 tells 
the story: 


This week will ever be remembered as the most remarkable epoch 
in the annals of this country, for the discovery of the grand repository 
and dark depositum of Governor Martin’s infernal magazine, which, 
with cool deliberation, he intended to deal out in missive weapons of 
death to the good people of this province. In the palace garden, and 
under a fine bed of cabbage, was found and dug up a barrel, con[t]aining 
about three bushels of gunpowder; in the palace cellar was also dug 
up two quarter casks of the same commodity, the casks quite new, 
and marked R.B. In the palace garden was also dug up about 1000 
weight of musket balls, lately cast, about 500 weight of iron swivel 
balls, a large quantity of small shot, lead, iron, worms for the cannon, 
with swabs, rammers, artillery boxes, matches, and the whole appar- 
atus for his park of artillery, which he certainly would have mounted 
at the Palace, had not the appearance of the people of Newbern, on 
his attempting to move the Palace guns, driven him from the trenches 
before he had made them quite tenable. It is said his Excellency, 
the night before he took his precipitate flight from the Palace, buried 
these engines of death, as they might remain in places of safety till he 

107 Colonial Records, X, 45. 


108 Colonial Records, X, 66, 145. One of these cannon, lacking its carriage, has been set up beneath 
a marker on East Front Street, in New Bern, where it may be seen at the present time. 
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or his creatures might have an opportunity to use them. The Palace 
cannon, it is said, were spiked up after his Excellency left the Palace, 
by a person who will no doubt, be obliged to answer for his conduct, 
as it is improbable the Governor could procure those deadly weapons 
without assistance. The Committee of this town and country are 


using their utmost diligence to discover the author of so black a 
treachery.!°® 


With the flight of Governor Martin, the Palace, like any 
untenanted building, began to deteriorate. In February, 
1777, Governor Martin’s furniture and: library, this being 
his personal property and not that of the crown or province, 
were sold at public auction as confiscated goods. Much of 
the mahogany furniture was purchased by Governor Richard 
Caswell, and the sizable sum of nearly nine hundred pounds 
was realized from the sale.''® It is probable that since 
Caswell divided his time as governor between his home in 
Dobbs County and New Bern he lived at least part of the 
time in the Palace. We have no proof, however, that the 
Palace was used regularly as a state governor’s residence. 
In August, 1780, correspondence was being addressed to 
Governor Abner Nash ‘“‘at the Palace, New Bern,” so it 
seems clear that Nash at least temporarily used the capitol 
as a residence.'!? As to how long he lived there, whether for 
some months or only a few days, there is no indication, but 
it is not likely that his residence was of long duration, for 
the assembly had begun holding its meetings at Halifax, 
Hillsborough, Smithfield, Wake Courthouse, and Tar- 
borough, all in the interior of the state. 

Both state and colonial assemblies met regularly at New 
Bern until about 1778. The first and second provincial con- 
gresses, in 1774 and 1775, also met in New Bern. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the Palace can claim to be the 
meetingplace of the provincial congresses in the absence of 
specific information on this point. Both took place while 
Martin was still a resident of the Palace; it would have been 
a petty and foolish defiance indeed to have held these assem- 
blies beneath his very bedroom. The courthouse or school 
would seem to have been the logical place for these con- 
gresses. With the Palace untenanted, however, no consider- 


109 Virginia Gasetie, October 21, 1775. Reprinted in State Records, XI, 255-256. 

110 Some of this furniture has survived. Col. John D. Whitford claimed to have “‘the bell used in 
the Palace.’’ Whitford, Historical Notes, pp. 268-269. ‘‘One large bell" was bought by Governor 
Caswell. The late C. C. Clark is said to have owned a clock from the Palace; Judge Henry Ravenscroft 
Bryan, a marble-topped table; and S. M. Brinson, a mahogany desk. These furnishings are now in 
possession of the heirs of these New Bern gentlemen. 

111 State Records, XV, 20. 
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ations of Martin’s presence stood in the way of meetings 
there. It is certain that the assembly of 1777 met in the 
Palace, and the following assembly was called to meet there, 
and undoubtedly did convene there, in April, 1778.''? In 
August, 1778, the assembly moved to Hillsborough, thus 
sounding the death knell of the long eastern monopoly on 
assembly sittings. Late in 1779 and early in 1780 the assem- 
bly held sessions in New Bern; and the legislators returned 
in 1785 for the last session prior to 1790 in the colonial 
capital. Perhaps these later assemblies did make use of the 
Palace. At any rate, intermittent occupancies were no match 
for the ravages of time and disuse, and the once-proud 
structure fell rapidly into decay. 

This deterioration was helped along by the removal of 
a great part of the Palace’s metalwork for the manufacture 
of patriot ordnance. In July, 1781, the quartermaster’s 
department of the North Carolina Continental troops com- 
plained of a lack of lead and pointed out there was ‘‘a con- 
siderable quantity in the Palace at Newbern.’’!?* Actually 
there were eight tons of lead in the various fittings and 
gutterwork and plates which seem to have been used in the 
construction of the roof.''* ‘Six Stacks of Lead pipes’’ had 
been set down in the estimate by Hawks of the cost of the 
Palace.'!* “‘A few hours” before the British captured New 
Bern on August 19, 1781, local patriots removed some of 
this metal ‘‘where it could be spared without hurting the 
Building.’’!!® The British did not pause in New Bern, so 
they did not prevent this metal from going into the supply 
trains of their enemy. In October the council of state acted 
on the recommendation of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment.!?” Governor Thomas Burke observed before the 
council that to dismantle the Palace of its metalwork “ will 
reduce it to almost a wreck and a pile of brick.’’ In view of 
the cost of the Palace and the fact that in future there might 
be a sale for it, Burke counseled against any extensive re- 
moval of the metal. He pointed out that ‘‘ The Iron palisades, 
which are ornamental only, may be taken without injuring 
the building.’’ Whereupon the council decided “that no 
more lead [should] be taken from the palace only in case of 


112 The North coetips, rrr (New Bern), December 26, 1777, and January 2, 1778. 
113 State Records, XV, 5 

114 Colonial Records, VIE 2. 

115 Colonial Records, ig '542. 

116 State Records, XV. 

117 State Records, xx 572-873. 
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emergency”’ but that the iron palisades might be used for 
ordnance. 

The Revolution brought two changes in Palace Square 
and its streets. In 1778, due to increased activity in that 
part of town, the assembly provided for the reopening of 
South Front Street, which had been closed by the Act of 
1768 and vested in the governor and his successors.'!*® This 
street, the blocking of which was said to be “ Prejudicial to 
many of the Inhabitants of the Town” and “‘much com- 
plained of,’’ was thereby removed from the bounds of Palace 
Square. By 1787 the town had grown, as a result of the 
impetus given to shipping and trade by the Revolution, to 
the point where it was found necessary to reopen Eden 
Street.!!® This street probably had never actually been 
closed; at the time the Palace was built the town had not 
grown so far westward, and Eden Street probably was only 
a marked-out but not as yet utilized thoroughfare, and could 
not have been closed if it had never been opened. At any rate, 
that part of Eden Street, from Trent River to Pollock Street, 
which had been included in the Palace grounds was legally 
opened to trafic by act of assembly in January, 1787. 
Palace Square, however, still consisted of the twelve lots 
plus their waterfront extensions beyond the lines of South 
Front Street. The reopening of South Front Street appears 
not to have affected the Palace land just at the water’s edge. 

If Burke had allowed the removal of additional lead, it is 
doubtful whether the Palace would have lasted as long as it 
did. Even before any of it had been seized, the lead sheeting 
on the roof was falling into a sad state of disrepair. The 
council in November, 1779, ordered repairs to be made to 
the roof in consideration of “the daily damage the Palace 
sustains by reason of the lead in several places . . . being 
cracked and otherways so much out of repair that every 
shower of rain runs through, which if not timely prevented 
will soon destroy the ceiling and otherways considerably 
damage the rest of the building.’’!?° 

But the rain, during these last, post-Revolutionary days 
of the Palace, was not the only element from which the 
building suffered. Marauders and vandals seem to have 
played their part in reducing it to ruins. The senate in Janu- 
ary, 1787, passed a resolution authorizing the caretakers of 

118 State Records, XXIV, 246. 


119 State Records, XXIV, 823-824. 
120 State Records, XXII, 961. 
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the Palace to take steps to deal with any wanton trespassing 
on this state property.'?! They were urged to prosecute, 
“at the risque and Expence of this State,’’ ‘‘any person 
[who] shall in any manner damage the said Buildings.”’ J. D. 
Schoepf, a German traveler, who visited New Bern about 
1783, remarked on this looting of the Palace in these words: 
6: . the inhabitants of the town took everything that they 
could make use of, carpets, pannels of glass, locks, iron uten- 
sils, and the like, until watchmen were finally installed to 
prevent the carrying off of the house itself.’’!?? 

‘Some effort had been made shortly before Schoepf arrived 
to prevent “the carrying off of the house itself.”’ In 1782 
Longfield Coxe, of New Bern, had been appointed by the 
assembly to care for the Palace.'?* In 1784 James Coor, 
Spyers Singleton, and John Council Bryan, all of New Bern, 
were named commissioners to let out the rooms of the Palace, 
collect the rents, and appropriate this revenue ‘‘ towards 
repairing the said Houses, so as to prevent their going further 
to decay.’”’??* In 1785 and 1787 caretakers were appointed— 
William Good in the former year and Good and Joseph Leech 
in the latter.!?° Upon Good’s resignation, John Daves was 
made caretaker of the Palace by resolve of assembly in 
December, 1788.!?° In view of the trouble which must have 
been involved in trying to preserve the buildings, it is no 
wonder that the assembly considered getting rid of them 
once and for all. In 1785, 1787, and 1793 the houses deliber- 
ated on selling the Palace. In 1785 and 1787 the bills to sell 
the Palace were tabled.'?’ In 1793 a bill was enacted ap- 
pointing commissioners to advertise and receive bids for 
the lots and houses, and to lay the bids before the next 
session of assembly.'?* Evidently the bids were so disap- 
pointing that nothing further was done, for in the assembly 
journal of the following session the matter is not men- 
tioned.'?° Schoepf observed with some truth and much 
malice that the state ‘‘would be glad”’ to sell the Palace, 
‘but there is nobody who thinks himself rich enough to live 

121 State Records, XVIII, 221. 

122 Alfred J. Morrison, ed., Travels in the Confederation, translated from the German of John David 
npn n ty Gi @ owe: npumcn yoy boy = ~ aguante eeteeens 

123 State Records, X1X, 115. 

128 State Records, XVI, 435; xymn, 460. 

126 State Records, XXI, 129, 

127 State Records, XVII, 425; NX, 248. 

128 Chap. XXVIII of the Laws of 1793, in Laws of N. Carolina from 1790 to 1804, Supreme Court 
Library, Ralei 


igh. 
129 Session of 1794-1795, in Journal of the General Assembly of North Carolina 1788-1795, Supreme 
Court Library, Raleigh. 
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in a brick house.’’ In the same session at which bids for the 
Palace were to be reported, the assembly passed an act fixing 
the governor’s residence at Raleigh.'*° 

Abandoned and growing old, the Palace nevertheless 
retained some vestige of its former glory. In Tryon’s day it 
had been a showplace, for the creator himself referred to it 
as ‘‘ this much-admired structure.’’!*! ‘“‘Several persons who 
have passed through here,’”’ he wrote on another occasion, 
‘‘. , . esteem this house the capital building on the conti- 
nent of North America.’’!*? Echoes of this praise were 
heard even in the declining days of the Palace, and from 
travelers who, more disinterested than Tryon, nonetheless 
bear out his high estimate of the architectural worth of the 
structure. Francisco de Miranda, like Tryon a man of edu- 
cation and taste, wrote that the Palace was a building ‘‘ which 
really merits the attention of a wise traveler.’’ If we may 
believe Francois Xavier Martin, who escorted Miranda on 
his visit, this Spanish traveler was even more fervid in his 
conversational tributes to the building, for Martin declares 
he “heard that gentleman say, it had no equal in South 
America.”"!#% Morse and Attmore wrote that the Palace 
was “‘large and elegant.’’!** ‘‘ This once-handsome and well- 
furnished building is now [about 1789] much out of repair,”’ 
Morse added. These later observers, while paying tribute to 
the building, could not help noticing its declining grandeur. 
George Washington, who attended a dinner and a grand ball 
in the Palace when he stopped in New Bern on his southern 
tour in 1791, called it in his phlegmatic way ‘‘a good brick 
building but now hastening to Ruins.’’'*5 Even the acrid 
Schoepf, a hostile critic of much of American life, admitted 
that it was ‘“‘a very genteel house.”’ “‘This palace, for it is 
honored with that much too splendid name, is at this time,’”’ 
he wrote about 1783, “almost in ruins.’’'*® Perhaps Schoepf, 
with the continental conception of a “ palace’’ in mind, could 
not appreciate the simple lines and absence of pretentious- 
ness that distinguished this fine building. 


130 ag VIII, p. 5, Laws of 1794. Laws of N. Carolina from 1790 to 1804, Supreme Court Library, 


Ralei 

ist Colonial Records, VII, 695. 

132 Colonial Records, VIII, 7. 

133 Martin, History, Il, 265. 

134 Jedidiah Morse, The "armen Core phy (Elizabethtown, 1789), pp. 412-413. Lida Tunstall 
Rodman, ed., “ Journal of a Tour to N Costiien by William Attmore, 1787," James Sprunt Histori- 
cal Publications, vol. XVII, no. 2 C922); pp. 15-16. This citation includes all of Attmore’s comments 
on 


the 

135 Jos. A. “Hoskins, ed., President Washington's Diaries, 1791 to 1799, 21. 

136 Alfred J. Morrison, ed., Travels in the Confederation, translated from the German of John Dovid 
Schoepf, Reise durch Einige der mitilern und siidlichen vercinigten nordamerikanischen Staaten, 11, 128-129 
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During these last years the Palace was being put to 
a miscellany of uses. The appointment of commissioners in 
1784 to rent the rooms indicates that after that date the 
Palace served as a sort of apartment building. Whether the 
main building was put to this use is not clear, but it is certain 
that there were lodgers in the east wing. The verdict of 
a coroner’s jury dated 1790, for example, tells of the slaying 
of one William Hoboye at an apartment “at the Pallace 
Kitchin.”?*7 Advertisements in contemporary newspapers 
indicate a variety of semi-public uses of the Palace. In 1784 
a fencing school was to be held there;'** in 1795 a dancing 
school ;!*° and in 1796 classes by one M. Reverchon for in- 
struction in French.'*® Without doubt these were held in 
the large downstairs rooms of the main building. Attmore 
in 1787 remarked on the desolateness of these vast halls: 


. . the Legislature, not meeting at this time in Newbern, the only 
use now made of it is, the Town’s people use one of the Halls for a 
Dancing Room & one of the other Rooms is used for a School Room. 
The only inhabitants we found about it were the Schoolmaster and one 
little boy in the palace, school being out. And in the Stables 2 or 3 
horses who had taken shelter there from the bleakness of the Wind.'*! 


(The stables were the west wing, which is still standing.) In 
1795, when the New Bern Academy was burned, writes the 
Reverend Mr. Vass, Thomas P. Irving, the Episcopal rector, 
moved the parochial school to the Palace and himself resided 
on the upper floor with his family.'*? Thus the Palace, as 
Attmore so philosophically remarked, ‘‘from being the seat 
of a little Court, under the regal Government . . . is now 
become the seat of a petty Schoolmaster with his little 
subjects.” 

This deserted Palace, in a forsaken capital, was not with- 
out some influence on the politics of its waning days, though 
that influence was necessarily a passive and perhaps negative 
kind. It symbolized, like the Palace at Williamsburg in 
Virginia, the westward movement of the American popu- 
lation, and the representatives of the people did not forget 
Tryon’s loss of popularity in fixing upon a coastal seat of 


137 Among miscellaneous gooere at the Craven County Courthouse. Signed by John Green, fore- 
man of the jury, and Jarvis ton, coroner. 

138 The North Carolina Gazette and Impartial Intelligencer (New July 29, 1784. 

139 [Martin's] North Carolina Gasette (New Bern), October 31, 1795. 

140 [Martin's] North Carolina Gasette (New Bern), April 30, 1796 

141 Lida Tunstall Rodman, ed., “‘ Journal of a Tour to North Carolina by William Attmore, 1787,’ 
James Sprunt Historical Publications, vol. XVII, no. 2 (1922), pp. 15-16 


-—" Rev. L. C. Vass, History of the Presbyterian ‘Church in New n, N.C. (Richmond, 1886), pp. 92- 
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government. In 1783, when the question of a federal capital 
was under consideration in Congress, the ghost of Tryon’s 
Palace rose up to admonish North Carolina’s representatives. 
By a letter dated October 24 of that year, Hugh Williamson 
and Benjamin Hawkins, the state’s delegates, informed 
Governor Alexander Martin of their efforts to have the 
capital of the United States fixed more nearly in the center 


of the country, rather than in the extreme east. They wrote 
as follows: 


We urged . . . That posterity would laugh at our federal buildings 
and desert them if we should unwisely for selfish purposes fix them on 
a corner of the Empire. The history of palaces in Williamsburg and 
New Bern were so much in the road and were proofs so much in point 
that we could not forget them.!*% 


On February 27, 1798, the main building of the Palace 
was destroyed by fire. A few days after the conflagration, 
St. John’s Masonic Lodge No. 3 entered upon its minutes: 


The thanks of the Lodge was return’d to brothers McMains & Jacob 
Johnston for their assiduity in saving a great part of the Treasures 
belonging to the Lodge from the Flames on the 27" Febty.!44 


For a number of years, from 1792 at least, this Masonic 
Lodge, one of the oldest in North Carolina, had been hold- 
ing its regular meetings in the Palace. The last meeting was 
held on the night it burned. At least two eighteenth-century 
newspapers carried accounts of the fire, the North Carolina 
Journal of Halifax and the Boston Gazette & Republican 
Weekly Journal. The Boston Gazette, which contains the fuller 


account, reported in a dispatch from New Bern dated March 
3, 1798: 


On Tuesday last [February 27], about midnight, the inhabitants of 
this town were alarmed by the cry of fire. A large body of smoke was 
discovered issuing from the cellar of the Palace, and so filled the entry 
and apartments on the first floor as to leave it a matter of doubt what 
part of the building was on fire. The flames first made their appear- 
ance thro’ the floor next to the foot of the stair case; they almost in- 
stantly reached the cupola,'*® and the whole roof blazed nearly at 
one time. 

Every piece of timber, and all the wood work of that edifice, both 
within and without, were consumed. The colonade which joined the 

143 State Records, XVI, 908-910. 


144 Minutes of monthly apprentice lodge, St. John’s No. 3, March 7, 1798, Masonic Theatre vault, 
New Bern 


145 This cupola evidently was the low dome on the roof. 
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main building to the wings was pulled down and the fire did not spread 
any further. 
A quantity of hay which had been placed in the cellar, and to which 


by some unknown means fire was conveyed, occasioned the conflagra- 
tion.146 


The general assembly lost no time after the fire in return- 
ing the lots in the site to private ownership. At the session 
near the end of the year, an act was passed appointing John 
Council Bryan, William Johnston, Lewis Bryan, and James 
Carney commissioners to sell the Palace lots ‘‘and the bricks 
remaining of the Palace.’’'*’ The law provided for extend- 
ing George Street southward to join with South Front Street 
(as at present) and for renumbering and re-arranging the 
lots on either side of the newly extended right-of-way. The 
law again ran afoul of Richard Dobbs Spaight’s claim. In 
1793, as a result of his constant efforts to obtain recompense 
in addition to that paid his guardians when he was a boy, 
his claim had been recognized. An act of that year recited 
that in 1768 he had owned Lots 27 and 28, and twenty-one 
feet of Lot 29, as well as Lots 101 and 194. It was provided 
that if Spaight would relinquish his claim to Lot 101 and his 
share of Lot 29, “‘and so much of lot number one hundred 
and ninety-four as may be in front of the Palace’’—then 
Lots 27, 28, and 194 “‘so far as it does not interfere with the 
front of the Palace,’’ should be restored to him as the right- 
ful owner.'*® Lots 27, 28, and 29 were in Palace Square 
fronting on South Front Street; but the location of the other 
lots mentioned cannot be described precisely because of 
changes in the numbering system. As fate would have it, 
the continuation of George Street as authorized by the 
assembly in 1798 crossed Lots 28 and 194, which five years 
earlier had been confirmed in Spaight’s possession. In return 
for his relinquishing such parts of these as came within the 
line of George Street, Spaight was to receive whatever part 
of Lot 196 was left on the eastern side of George Street 
according to the new arrangement.'!**® Thus ended the long 


146 The Halifax account, issue of Monday, March 19, misprinted the second word as “Thursday” 
and, probably because of lack of space, left off the last eee. Otherwise, it is identical with the 
Boston account, issue of April 9, 1798, whicn is reprinted abo 

147 Chap. XXIV of the Laws ‘of 1798, pp. 15-16. Laws of _. Carolina from 1790 to 1804, Supreme 
Court Library, leigh. 

148 Chap. XXVIIL of Laws of yn? 14-15, and a correction to this act, Chap. XXVIII of 
the Laws of 1798, p. 15. Laws of N. Carolina from 1790 to 1804, Supreme Court Library, Raleigh. 

149 Lots 194 and 196 cannot be located positively, a it is likely that Lot 196 is on or near the site 
of the present Lot 616, which for many years bore in lieu of a number the name or label, ‘‘ Richard 
— > al in the official plan of the town. Indeed, the present plan of the town has this lot so 

esignat 
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legal tangle whick began with Tryon’s purchase of the lots 
when Spaight was a ten-year-old boy. 

It has already been explained how the growth of New 
Bern, which in Tryon’s time had not proceeded as far as the 
western edge of Palace Square, began after the Revolution 
to creep past the Square and to envelop it. In the 1770’s 
unclaimed lots in the George Street area were being taken 
up by Tryon and other inhabitants, and in the years follow- 
ing seem to have been built upon.'*® In the 1780’s some of 
the town’s business was being carried on near Palace Square. 
An advertisement in a New Bern paper of 1788 tells of a 
newly opened shop at ‘‘the house of William Tooley,” which 
was on South Front between Burn and Eden streets, west 
of the Palace.'®! Hence it is not surprising to find that the 
Palace site soon attracted builders once it was opened to 
private ownership. Two of these houses, built on Palace 
Square, at the latest by 1826, are still standing. One is the 
Stevenson house, on the southeast corner of Pollock and 
George streets, the building of which can be placed between 
1805 and 1826.'5? The other is the old John P. Daves home 
just south of the remaining wing of the Palace, which was 
built prior to 1822.'°* Many other houses which have since 
been razed doubtless sprang up on the Palace site a few years 
after the sale in 1799. This sale took place on March 22, 1799, 
and was advertised in the Newbern Gazette (John C. Osborn, 
publisher) throughout January, February, and March of 
that year.'54 

When the main building of the Palace burned in 1798, 
the two wings were saved by pulling down the colonnades 
connecting with them. Since the west wing still stands, the 
question arises as to when the east wing disappeared from 
its site. Both wings at the time of the fire must have been in 
dilapidated condition. In the early nineteenth century the 
west wing was in such shape that only the walls were stand- 
ing. Stephen F. Miller writes as follows in his reminiscences: 


150 The town commissioners in 1770 granted Lot 201 on the west side of George Street between Pol- 

lock and Broad nn to John Daves. By the early 1800's, at latest, lots in this vicinity, including the 

ves lot, had houses on them and fetched rather high prices. Craven County Records, Deed Book 
XXXVI 443; XXXV Ill, 391. 

151 The State ae of North Carolina Cae and Wills, New Bern, publishers), February 7, 1788. 
William Tooley owned Lot 32 “‘with . . . the houses thereon standing” from 1786 to 1789. Craven 
County Records, Deed Book XXVII, 141, 218. 

152 s is based on a study of the early purchase prices of the lot, No. 611. 

153 That the house was standing at this time is mentioned by a writer who came to New Bern to 
live in The eale o en F. Miller. See below. 


each lot is indexed in the Craven County deeds under ‘‘ North Carolina, State of —— 
Conan” as grantor. * 
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The residence of Mr. [John P.] Daves, in Newbern, was on or very 
near the site of the Palace. . . . By design or accident it [the Palace] 
was burned down long before my day; but it must have been a costly 
edifice, judging from the size and quality of the stables, the brick walls 
of.which were more than twenty feet high. The roof had fallen i in, or 
was destroyed by the conflagration ; yet the walls remained in 1824, 
and I presume still remain. . . .455 


Thus, if only the west wing remained standing in the early 
1820’s, the conclusion is inescapable that the companion 
wing was deliberately razed or destroyed prior to that time. 
Miller surely would have mentioned the east wing if he had 
ever seen it. And the lasting quality of the construction 
presumes that the brick walls of this wing would have re- 
mained if they had not been torn down. Perhaps if the east 
wing was in a bad state of decay at the time, as seems prob- 
able, it was torn down immediately after the fire in order 

that the brick might be sold along with those in the main 
‘ building. The deed for the sale of the lot upon which it stood 
mentions no building, and the purchase price was only two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds.'®® On the other hand, 
the price for the lot on which the west wing is standing was 
five hundred and thirteen pounds, more than twice as 
much.'*? Thus it is probable that the east wing was torn 
down between February, 1798, and March, 1799. In any 
event, the east wing could not have remained standing many 
years after the fire, and by 1824 at the latest had disappeared 
from the scene at Palace Square. 

The west wing, which rests on Lot 605, has had a varied 
career since the Palace burned in 1798. Both this lot and the 
one directly south of it, Lot 606, with the house on it of which 
Miller wrote, came into the possession of the Daves family 
through marriages with the Hatch and McKinlay families, 
members of which bought these lots at the 1799 auction. 
Lot 605 and the remaining wing continued in the possession 
of the Daves family until 1868, when the heirs of John P. 
Daves conveyed it in trust to Christ Church Parish with the 
provision that a parochial school and mission should be 
established in the wing.'°* The building was made a 
‘“‘Memorial Chapel’’ to the memory of John P. Daves. By 
deed of 1881 the Daves heirs consented to allow the building 


155 Stephen F. Miller, ‘‘ Recollections of Newbern Fifty Years Ago,"’ Our Living and Our Dead, 
I (1874-1875), 464. 

156 Craven County Records, Deed Book XX XIII, 302. 

157 Craven County Records, Deed Book X XXIII, 391. 

158 Craven County Records, Deed Book LX XV, 195. 
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to be used as the Episcopal rectory, and gave the vestry 
permission to sell the property provided the proceeds should 
be used to re-establish elsewhere the memorial to Daves.'5* 
In 1895 the house and lot came into the possession of the 
Duffy family, the present owners.’®° During all this time 
the building had undergone a number of alterations and 
uses. The original roof is no longer on it, and a number of 
interior changes have been made. A porch in front and a 
wooden addition in back have been built onto the walls. 
The wide aperture in the rear through which the coaches 
passed in Tryon’s day has been walled up, and is now hidden 
by the rear addition. Colonel Whitford writes that after the 
razing of the courthouse about 1800, it was proposed to use 
this remaining Palace wing as a temporary office for the 
county government, but the proposal was not carried out.'®! 
Vass states that it served at one time as a storage room for 
hay and grain. 

There has been one important change in the site of the 
Palace, and that is the leveling of the hill formerly there. 
Undoubtedly one of the considerations which moved Tryon 
to choose this site of all others was the height of the land at 
this particular point. One of the objections raised to New 
Bern as a capital by assemblymen from Edenton and particu- 
larly the Cape Fear region was that it was too low and there- 
fore unhealthy and subject to plagues. This elevation was 
not a hill in the true sense of the word, but it was a definite 
rise in contrast to the surrounding lowland on the banks of 
the Trent. Miranda wrote that from the Palace one could 
see more than twelve miles down Neuse River. The fact that 
the Palace stood on this ‘‘rather elevated”’ place, he wrote, 
made its situation ‘‘ quite agreeable.’’!®? This rise has evi- 
dentiy been leveled to make George Street flat, or nearly so, 
but one can see, from the declivity on either side of the street, 
that the main building occupied the crest of this slight ele- 
vation. As to how much of it has been removed one cannot 
say exactly. But George Street is now, at the point where 
the main building stood, nearly three feet below the side- 


15® Craven County Records, Deed Book LXXXV, 386. 

160 Craven County Records, Deed Book CXV, 501. 

161 Whitford relates this anecdote as to why the Ton og fell through. The Palace stable was then 
the property of James McKinlay. Major John ves, McKinlay’s father-in-law, appeared before 
the justices of the Inferior Court to say that McKinlay would let him have the Palace wing on their 
own terms. John Stanly, a noted wit, who appeared in opposition to the proposal, effectively stopped 
it —- to Whitford) by remarking in reply: ““You see, Your Worships, he would put you in the 
King’s Stable and make donkeys out of you. 


162 William Spence Robertson, ed., The Diary of Francisco de Miranda (Tour of the United States) 
1783-1784, pp. 4 ff. 
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walk level. It may be that the sidewalks too are lower than 
the top of the hill, so it is reasonable to suppose that the site 
of the main building is something more than three feet below 
the level on which it stood in the eighteenth century. 

And now for a word as to the archaeological possibilities 
of the site. If such vestiges of the Palace as appear above 
the earth’s surface are any indication of what may be found 
below ground, there is an abundance of material awaiting 
discovery. The area on and near the site of the Palace build- 
ings is literally studded with outcroppings of very old brick. 
A few of these may be found to have no relationship with 
the Palace other than the fact that they were Palace brick. 
Some of the houses on George Street perhaps contain brick 
that were bought at the public sale after the fire, and there 
are some brick lying about superficially or placed at random. 
Some seem to have been put down for use as walkways. 
Archaeological investigation could determine just which of 
these outcroppings have a definite significance in connection 
with Tryon’s Palace. That would be the only final way to 
determine this matter, though many of these brick remains 
are quite evidently part of the Palace walls and colonnades. 

On the site of the east wing there is very little visible evi- 
dence of the fact that a building once stood there. There are 
some vestiges of either the colonnade or the walkway be- 
neath the colonnade. It may be that the lack of visible brick 
on the east side of George Street is not so much because there 
are few brick there, as because they are obscured by the 
dwellings now on the location. In any event, the exact spot 
where the east wing stood would be easy to find. A notation 
on Hawks’s drawings says there were exactly 145 feet be- 
tween the two wings. The measurement of that distance 
from the wall of the remaining wing would give the exact 
location of the foundations of the vanished wing. 

On the site of the west wing there are a number of out- 
croppings. Just south of the building is a five-sided brick 
figure just above the surface of the earth. This is flanked by 
lesser outcroppings. About forty feet north of this pentagon 
is a strip running north and south. Swinging in a circular 
direction apparently from the southeast corner of the re- 
maining building is a moss-covered outcropping which is 
indubitably the colonnade or its walkway. Finally, there is 
a long brick wall on Eden Street which may be contemporary 
with the Palace. 
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Most important of all, there are visible a foot or so above 
the surface of the earth the bases of both the east and west 
walls of the main Palace building. George Street having been 
laid out to the exact width of the Palace (eighty-two feet), 
these walls now rest on the property line of either side of 
the street, serving very conveniently for the property owners 
as a boundary and a bulwark against erosion. 

All visible remains of the Palace coincide perfectly with 
what would be expected from the plans. The dimensions of 
the remaining wing are the same as those in the plans sent 
to the Crown. The colonnade joins the main building wall 
(if one projects it on an imaginary line) just where it should, 
and the relationship of the main building and the existing 
wing is just as was indicated on Hawks’s final plan. The 
length of the main building walls are fifty-nine feet, the 
depth of the Palace exactly. 

It would seem therefore that a large part of the foundations 
of the Palace are waiting to be unearthed. There may be 
remains of the cellar, too. ‘‘ The cellars,’’ Tryon wrote, “‘ will 
be under the north front of the house with a seven feet pitch, 
three feet three inches of which will be below the surface of 
the ground.”!®* Is there anything remaining of this cellar 
or did the cutting of George Street and the leveling of the 
incline there remove it? Only excavation will tell. This north 
front of the Palace had not only a cellar below ground but 
also a walkway above ground. This was the “area’’ (as 
Hawks designated it) running beneath the colonnades and 
in front of the main building. One item in Hawks’s estimate 
is the ‘“‘ Paving the Cellars, and Area, Area Wall and palli- 
sadoes D°.’’ The connection of the “ pallisadoes”’ here is not 
clear. The “‘Area Wall’’ probably was a low wall below the 
collonnade and behind the columns.'®* From the amount 
allotted for this, two hundred pounds, one would suppose 
that considerable paving was involved. Perhaps excavation 
will reveal the extent of it. 

It is improbable that there were many outbuildings on the 
Palace grounds. The wings contained space for most of the 
household operations for which outbuildings are needed. 
The three Palace buildings were more or less self-sufficient 
and independent of any outside functions. The remains of 


163 Colonial Records, VII, 442. 
164 Another reference in this estimate is to the ‘Circular Collonade, with Wall." Were the “Area 


Waill"’ and colonnade wall the same? It is obvious from both this and from Hawks's drawings that 
some sort of wall accompanied the colonnade. 
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at least one outbuilding, however, are visible on the site. 
These remains are the five-sided figure, referred to above, 
a few feet south of the remaining wing. Until comparatively 
few years ago the walls of this building stood several feet 
high. Residents of George Street recall also that a latticed 
window was set in these walls. What was the purpose of this 
pentagonal building? From the description given by resi- 
dents of George Street, it is very reminiscent of the hexa- 
gonal building on the site of the restored Governor’s Palace 
at Williamsburg. The purpose of this Williamsburg building 
is not definitely known, but it is thought to be either the 
dairy or the “ bannio”’ (bath house) referred to in documents 
concerning this earlier governor’s house.'®*® There is no 
mention of the pentagonal building, however, in the records 
of Tryon’s Palace. 

There was definitely a boathouse somewhere behind the 
Palace on Trent River. In a New Bern newspaper of 1775 
we find the modern version of a lost-or-stolen advertisement 
signed by Josiah Martin and announcing that 


. a Boat belonging to the Governor was, on Sunday the 11th in- 
stant, conveyed by Persons unknown from the Boathouse behind the 
Palace in Newbern, to Mr. [Richard] Ellis’s Wharf, and three Swivel 
Guns, the property of his Majesty, which lay in the said Boat for 
ballast [were] at the same time stolen out of her. . . .1®® 


It is not difficult to conjecture that these swivel guns were 
soon turned to patriot uses, perhaps in helping to outfit one 
of Richard Ellis’s many privateers. Location of this boat- 
house would be difficult now because of the difference be- 
tween the shorelines of the eighteenth and twentieth centur- 
ies. The 1779 plan of New Bern shows what seems to be 
a marshy area behind the Palace. Much of the land there 
has been filled in because of the Trent River bridge and the 
growing up of several commercial establishments about it. 
The walks or areaways on the front of the main building 
and beneath the colonnades have been mentioned. There 
were similar appurtenances elsewhere on the Palace grounds. 
There must have been paving or flagstones in the gardens 
in front of the Palace. There is mention in the records of the 
“Dwarf Wall, Pallisadoes, piers, Gates &c, to form a court- 
yard,’’ so these gardens evidently had their share of paving 
165 The Governor's Palace, a booklet published by Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., (1936), 


166 Advertisement dated June 21 from Fort Johnston in The North Carolina Gazette Res Bern), 
June 30, July 7, and July 14, 1775. This was just after Martin had fied. 
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and brick—or stonework. It may be that the entire Palace 
Square was surrounded by a low wall. Such a conclusion 
would naturally be suggested if the long wall now remaining 
on Eden Street could be established as contemporary with 
the Palace buildings. It is known that at one period in the 
Palace’s life there was a fence of some kind across the yard 
behind the main building. The act of 1778 ordering the re- 
opening of South Front Street stipulated that ‘“‘the moving 
the fence from the South side of the Street to the North side, 
on the bounds of Palace Square, shall be done at the proper 
cost and charges of the town. . . .’"'®’ Also behind the 
Palace was a flagstaff, clearly shown on Sauthier’s map of 
1769. Here also were kept, probably in simulated fortifi- 
cations, the “ park of artillery’’ used for salutes on ceremonial 
occasions. 

A vital part of the Palace was its water system, which 
would surely be encountered in archaeological excavation. 
Hawks’s diagram, Plan (6), shows this system in detail. It is 
entitled: ‘“The manner of laying Drains and sesspools to 
convey the Water from His Excellencys House 6 Jan’ 1769.”’ 
The diagram shows incidentally a cross-section of a fourteen- 
inch drain. Its principal purpose, however, is to show the 
reservoir and the piping leading from it to the main building, 
and from the main building to the river. The diagram does 
not explain how the wings were supplied with water; no 
piping is shown leading to or from those flanking buildings. 
In Hawks’s estimate, however, we find grouped under the 
cost of the wings the following item: ‘‘ Two Wells with Pumps 
Compleat,’’ set down at forty pounds. Evidently these wells 
and pumps were meant exclusively for the use of the kitchen 
and stables, for the estimate on the main water system is 
grouped with the items for the main building.'®* Where 
were these wells? There is neither any documentary evidence 
nor any trace at the site which would enable one to point 
them out. Fortunately, the reservoir is clearly shown on 
Hawks’s diagram, and this no doubt can be located without 
difficulty. 

Excavation probably would tell much about how this 
water system worked. The drains have been encountered 
several times, the last time during the leveling off of an in- 
cline in the construction of a filling station at the northeast 

187 State Records, XXIV, 246. 


168 Labor and materials for ‘Digging and laying drains from the House, and making Resovoir™ 
were figured at four hundred pounds. 
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corner of George and South Front streets. Unexplained 

‘finds’’ have-been made on the site. About 1905 Henry A. 
Brown, Jr., surveyor and engineer, in laying water mains on 
George Street, encountered a bricked-in cavity about ten 
feet long and three or four feet wide and deep running north 
and south almost directly in front of the remaining wing. 
Because it was sealed at either end and surrounded by white 
sand, indicating no seepage, it is not likely that the ‘“crypt”’ 
thus found was part of one of the drains, though it may have 
had something to do with the Palace water system. The 
incident is cited not with a view to imputing special import- 
ance to this discovery but with the purpose of showing the 
unusually frequent occurrence of brickwork below the sur- 
face of the site and the need for an archaeologist’s interpre- 
tation of such discoveries. 

It is evident from the foregoing that many permanent 
features of the Palace—walkways, foundations, drains, and 
other brickwork or paving—are part of the remains which 
may be unearthed. Besides these skeletal vestiges of the 
exterior, there must also be a number of interior fixtures of 
which, it is not too much to hope, fragments must have 
survived. There were in the Palace, for example, hinges and 
locks which, as we have seen, Tryon imported from England. 
The correspondence of the Quartermaster’s office during the 
Revolution shows that there was a considerable amount of 
metalwork in the Palace, not all of which, surely, could have 
been carried away by townspeople.'®® Many other articles 
which could survive the wear of nearly a century and a half 
are not accounted for. Some light on their whereabouts might 
be shed by archaeological excavation. Where, for example, 
are the ‘Chimney pieces, and Stone Steps to Two Fronts,” 
which are named in Hawks’s estimate? Surely the stonesteps 
could not have been moved a great distance from the site. 
Perhaps they have been used in the construction of later 
dwellings on George Street. And as for the mantelpieces, it 
may be that fragments of these could be found on the site, 
or at least some clue which would tell definitely where they 
were placed. 

As a final word, attention is called to the possibility of 
locating the redoubt which Tryon caused to be constructed 
west of the Palace to protect the town from the Regulators. 


men A lock and keys, said to have come from the Palace, are on display at the New Bern Public 
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So much as is presently known of the line of this pre-Revolu- 
tionary fortification has already been told. Excavation of it 
is of course not strictly necessary for exploration of the 
Palace site, but restoration of the Palace, if ever it comes, 
would certainly demand that this redoubt be replaced. 

Restoration of the Palace—that is an eventuality which 
this article has not concerned itself with. It is difficult, how- 
ever, not to anticipate such a possibility. For the present, 
enough has been said to show the architectural and historical 
importance of this colonial building and the archaeological 
promise of its site. For the future, it can only be hoped that 
“the capital building on the continent of North America”’ 
will rise again from undeserved oblivion, faithful to its 
former self. 





COLONEL BENJAMIN HAWKINS— 
NORTH CAROLINIAN—BENEFACTOR 
OF THE SOUTHERN INDIANS 


By MERRITT BLoopwortH PouND 
Part Il 


Colonel Hawkins, in addition to his direction of ageats 
among the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, and his 
assistants among the Creeks, was charged with the responsi- 
bility of the general conduct of the “Four Nations” and the 
supervision of the United States factories and factors. His 
duties were consequently many and varied. 

The laws of Georgia did not extend into the Indian country 
and, except for Hawkins, the only officers in this region were 
the military. He, at times, exercised legislative, executive, 
and judicia! functions over both Indians and white inhabi- 
tants. In addition, he served as diplomatic agent for the 
United States and his copper-colored wards. Among his 
many duties the following were routine: he issued passes to 
travellers and licenses to traders; distributed goods and 
annuities to the Indians; apprehended and returned runaway 
slaves; returned stolen slaves, cattle, horses, and even dogs; 
adjudicated disputes of ownership between Indians, between 
Indians and whites, and between whites living in Indian 
country; demanded, and secured, punishment for criminal 
offences; directed posses and military expeditions; officiated 
at conferences; settled disputes between the Indians and the 
states; and, in his capacity as a Federal officer, performed 
the marriage ceremony. 

It is needless to say that all of his duties were not executed 
with uniform perfection or with satisfaction to all concerned. 
His territorial jurisdiction extended over a vast area, his 
assistance was inadequate, and his charges varied from the 
simple and primitive to the extremely vicious and incor- 
rigible. He also stood in the way of individuals who, actuated 
by cupidity and personal aggrandisement, wished to take 
advantage of the Indians, and of the states which wished to 
extend their boundaries and territorial jurisdiction. On the 
other hand, he insisted upon the Indians living up to regu- 
lations; and with impartiality he demanded that wrongs 
should be atoned for. Naturally he made enemies. Under 


[ 168 } 
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such circumstances it is doubtful whether anyone could have 

failed to do so, but it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 

but for his sincerity and honesty he could not have retained 

the affection of the great majority of the Indians and the 

— of the whites who knew him for his long tenure of* 
office. 

Life among the Indians was not without its dangers. 
There were frequent rumors that Hawkins had been driven 
out of the Indian country but there is no evidence that he 
was ever actually attacked.’' In May, 1798, while at Cow- 
etuh Tallahassee, he was informed that a large body of 
malcontents were on the way with hostile intent. He was 
advised to flee, but instead retired to his tent. During the 
night he was guarded by the principal chiefs of the nation 
and even the women declared their determination to take 
up arms in his behalf. The rumored attack did not material- 
ize and from that time on the Agent was sometimes threat- 
ened but never actually attacked. The respect the Indians 
had for an official of the government combined with their 
affection for the man himself kept him safe even in periods 
of extreme unrest.?? 

Prior to the administration of President Jefferson, Haw- 
kins had jurisdiction over, and responsibility for, all of the 
Indians south of the Ohio River. His charges included 
Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chickasaws as well as the Creeks, 
and he was called Jste-chate-lige-osetat-chemiste-chaugo (Be- 
loved man of the Four Nations). In 1798 the Mississippi 
Territory was created and Winthrop Sargent was appointed 
governor. This appointment was a continuous source of em- 
barrassment to Hawkins. 

Sargent was succeeded in 1801 by W. C. C. Claiborne; 
and, though Hawkins’s jurisdiction was then limited to the 
Creeks alone, the conflict of powers continued. On February 
23, 1802, Secretary of War Henry Dearborn informed Clai- 
borne that under the presidential regulations governors of 
the territories were Indian agents and all sub-agents should 
correspond with them. He added, however: ‘‘ Colo. Hawkins 
and the Agents of the Factories at Tillico [sic] in Tennessee 


and in Georgia will communicate with the Secretary of War 
as usual.’’7% 
71 Dunbar Rowland, ed., The Mississippi Territorial Archives, 1798-1803, 1, 107-108. 
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Among the Southern Indians the Creeks were the strong- 
est, the most warlike and the most often and most seriously 
embroiled in difficulties with the white men. In their relations 
with Georgia and the United States they had been led by 
‘more astute and capable leaders than had other tribes. Even 
though Hawkins, at first, was charged with the supervision 
of all the Southern tribes, he made the Creek country his 
headquarters and set up his residence there. When he came 
to Georgia he found two divisions among these Indians and 
a further decentralization of control because of the compar- 
ative independence of each town of the nation. Under such 
conditions it was well nigh impossible to locate responsibility 
for crimes and depredations. One of the great sources of 
conflict between Georgia and the Creeks had been the failure 
of some chiefs and certain towns to recognize agreements 
entered into by other chiefs. 

During the year 1798 Hawkins had tried diligently to 
remedy this condition. He presented a plan of government 
to the Creeks which they accepted. The new scheme was so 
successfully inaugurated that Hawkins’s report of it was 
made a part of the message of President Jefferson to Con- 
gress on December 8, 1801. As described in this message, 
the national council met once a year, generally in May, at 
the call and upon the date set by Hawkins. Each town was 
asked to send deputies and generally sent five or six. The 
first order of business was a report on the state of the nation 
by the Agent. Next the Agent advised the council as to what 
action it needed to take and demanded punishment for 
crimes committed and compensation for treaty violations. 
In many respects the relationship of Hawkins to the council 
was similar to that of the President to Congress.’ * 

Such an arrangement made the Agent tremendously 
effective in the internal affairs of the Creeks and gave him 
a power over them that had not been approximated since 
the death of McGillivray in 1793. He became, in fact, the 
first chief of the Nation and his influence was paramount 
over the native chiefs. Though conflicts between Georgia 
and the Creeks continued, at least one Georgia executive, 
Governor Jared Irwin, had confidence in Hawkins’s desire 
“‘to do ample justice to the citizens on all occasions.’’’> He 
supported the Agent’s efforts to keep peace and order on the 
frontier, yet conditions were often such that Chief Tuskeegee 
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Tustunnuggee could truthfully remark: ‘‘ Your situation for 
a while was of that sort, which got you blaim [sic] from both 
a he 

Neither praise nor blame could deter the Agent from 
attempting to carry out his avowed purpose of doing ‘‘ample 
justice.”” He strove earnestly to bring about peace and 
friendship between the two races in the interests of both, 
and he tried to solve each conflict equitably without regard 
to the color of the skin of the parties to it. 

After the Revolution the notorious adventurer William 
Augustus Bowles, Maryland native and Revolutionary 
soldier who had deserted to the British, appeared among the 
Creeks and became a serious rival of Alexander McGillivray 
for headship among these Indians. In 1792 he was captured 
by McGillivray, who turned him over to the Spanish authori- 
ties by whom he was taken to Spain. He had either been 
freed by the Spaniards, or had escaped, and had made his 
way to London. There he was received cordially by British 
officials and was returned to Florida on board his Majesty’s 
schooner Fox in 1779.77 

Styling himself ‘‘Chief and Director General of the 
Creeks,’’ Bowles insisted that the Indians were an inde- 
pendent nation and subject neither to the United States nor 
to Spain. Soon he stirred up disaffection among them and 
caused Hawkins great difficulty. A contest for Creek control 
was thus on between Colonel Hawkins and General Bowles. 
Though Hawkins was the Agent of the United States, and 
the Indians knew it, this fact gave him no advantage. The 
Indians could not understand the intricacies of international 
agreements. Bowles professed to have, and probably had, 
the support of the British crown. Furthermore, he could 
promise greater remuneration for adherence to him than 
could Hawkins as the Agent of the United States. 

Bowles at first confined his operations to Spanish Florida 
and secured most of his Indian support from the Seminoles. 
Nevertheless, he made some headway with the Creeks. 
Particularly did he gain sympathisers within the Upper 
Creek towns. As a result the Indians became restless, sullen, 
and difficult to manage. Bowles caused the defeat of a pro- 
posed treaty in 1803 and even persuaded the Upper Creeks 
to deny in writing the authority of Colonel Hawkins.’* 
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When the council assembled at Tookaubatchee, however, 
delegations of the Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws 
joined the Creeks. On May 24, 1803, Bowles arrived at the 
head of a band of Seminoles and was accompanied by some 
Upper Creek chiefs who were friendly to him. Hawkins’s 
influence prevailed and on May 25 Bowles was arrested, 
placed in chains, and delivered to Governor Folch of Flor- 
ida.** He was confined in Morro Castle and died there in 
April, 1806.°° 

There had been some signs of resistance to Bowles’s arrest 
but due to the efforts of Hawkins and the Lower Creek 
chiefs the discontent subsided and the council drew up 
a declaration that they were resolved “‘on eternal peace with 
all the world, that when they were dead and gone their 
children might grow up in peace, repeat and remember this 
talk and take it to the end of the world.’’®? 

After the return of Florida to Spain by England in 1783, 
William Panton, an English trader, secured the good will 
of Manuel de Cespedes, Spanish governor of St. Augustine, 
who interceded for him at the Spanish court, and he was 
allowed to remain. By royal orders of 1786, the English firms 
of Panton, Leslie & Company, and Mather & Strother were 
authorized to continue to trade with the Indians.*? 

Panton, Leslie & Company made a fortune out of the 
Indian trade. Beginning in 1784 with stores at St. Augustine 
and St. Marks for the Upper Creeks, they established another 
at Pensacola in 1785 for Lower Creek trade, supplanted 
Mather & Strother at Mobile in their trade with the Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws in 1789, opened trade with the Chero- 
kees in 1792, and reached the heights of expansion when 
a store was opened on the Mississippi River at Chickasaw 
Bluffs.** Alexander McGillivray was an intimate associate 
of Panton and is, in fact, generally considered to have been 
a silent partner in the firm.** 

Panton, Leslie & Company were a legitimate trading firm. 
Their smuggling of goods across the border and other manip- 
ulations were probably of the type any firm operating on 
such a frontier would have engaged in. William Panton can 
"7° Hawkins to Gov. Milledge of Georgia, May 30, 1803. Georgia Department of Archives and 
History. 
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not be compared to William Bowles, whom he hated and 
described as a “mad dog, a pirate, whom any decent person 
should shoot down on sight.’’ He offered one person a pen- 
sion for life to kill the “‘freebooter.’’*° The firm, neverthe- 
less, fixed its prices to undersell competitors from Georgia 
and South Carolina, sent agents throughout the Indian 
country, and carried Spanish communiqués among the 
Indians. These conditions obtained when Hawkins arrived 
in the Indian country but he shortly thereafter inaugurated 
the factory system.*®® 

The origin of the trading system between the United States 
and the Indians dates back to July 12, 1775, when a com- 
mittee of Congress was appointed to “‘devise a plan for pro- 
curing goods and carrying on the Indian trade.’’*’ The next 
year trading posts were established but licensed traders were 
allowed to continue private trade and the system was not 
successful. Nothing further was done until the administra- 
tion of Washington took some action. 

Because of Washington’s interest, the growing anxiety for 
more effective control of the Indians, and the increasing 
influence of Panton, Leslie & Company, on March 3, 1795, 
a bill was passed in Congress, calling for an appropriation 
of $50,000 and the establishment of trading houses, or facto- 
ries, at Coleraine and Tellico.*® Both of the original factories 
were within the Agency to which Hawkins was appointed. 
It thus fell to his lot to inaugurate the system and to super- 
vise it during its early years. 

It was Jefferson’s expressed purpose to keep Hawkins one 
of the commissioners at every treaty conference with the 
Southern tribes. He accordingly was a member of the com- 
missions which signed treaties with the Chickasaws in 1801, 
and with the Creeks in 1802 and again in 1804. 

The Agent’s duties between 1806 and 1810 were princi- 
pally routine. On the whole the Indians were quiet and 
Georgia was comparatively acquiescent in regard to its 
boundaries. Thefts, illegal trading, and mutual trespassing 
created minor disturbances and Georgia was constantly 
clamoring for the return of stolen properties. 

As the War of 1812 drew near, wagon roads into Indian 
country became necessary for military purposes. President 
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Madison instructed Hawkins to overcome Indian opposition 
to their construction. To a certain extent he was successful 
and the roads were laid out, one from Athens, Georgia, to 
Fort Stoddert, and another from the Tennessee River to the 
same terminus. The road from Athens was completed on 
November 30, 1811. Hawkins wrote Governor David B. 
Mitchell of Georgia on December 2: ‘“‘I find some difficulties 
in restraining our wild young men from taking toll unneces- 
sarily and very unjustly from our travelers.’’*® 

After calling the chiefs of the Lower towns together Haw- 
kins finally secured the promise of protection to all travelers. 
The road became popular as it became safe, and was fre- 
quently used. Hawkins reported that between October 16, 
1811, and March 16, 1812, a total of 233 vehicles of all kinds 
and 3,726 persons had passed the Agency en route to the 
West.°°® By the time the road was opened the war clouds 
were darker and soon troops and artillery took the place of 
traders and covered wagons. The voice of commerce was 
drowned by the war-whoop; and dripping scalps replaced 
calicos and ginghams in the marts of Indian trade. 

With the approach of war in 1811, Tecumseh, the Shawnee 
chief and leader of the Indians of the Northwest, was per- 
suaded by British agents to seek the alliance of the Southern 
tribes. He accordingly set out for Tookaubatchee and the 
meeting of the Creek council in October. The rumor that 
Tecumseh would be present caused an unusual attendance 
and about 5,000 Indians were on hand. Causes of discontent 
among the Creeks were numerous. The hatred engendered 
by the conflicts with Georgia, the schemes of land specu- 
lators, and the wagon road “filled from one end to another”’ 
were enough to induce some of them to listen to Tecumseh. 
When he had delivered his war talk he prepared a calendar 
of bundles of small sticks painted red. In each bundle there 
were sticks corresponding to the number of days before the 
attack on the settlements was to be launched. Each morning 
the chiefs to whom the bundles were given were to throw 
away a stick. When all were gone the attack was to take 
place.®? 

Tecumseh’s mission did not end with the Creeks. He made 
contacts with the Seminoles, Cherokees, and other Southern 
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Indians, and at the head of six-hundred picked warriors from 
Northwestern and Southern tribes he defied the power of 
the United States in the Southwest. Big Warrior and certain 
Lower Creek chiefs, notably William McIntosh, stood out 
against h’m but failed to counteract his influence.°®? 
Colonel Hawkins was faced with a handicap similar to 
that he had overcome in his contest with William Bowles. 
He was Agent of the United States and was attempting to 
carry out a permanent policy of Indian control. He had spent 
long years in trying to wean the Indians from their expecta- 
tions of constant and frequent gifts and favors. He was 
attempting to wipe out mendicancy and to develop self- 
reliance among his red friends. He therefore could not meet 
the offers of the British and Spanish agents when, by a sys- 
tem of bribery, they courted Indian support. The affection 
for and confidence in Hawkins held by the old chiefs, who 
realized from experience the insincerity and temporary 
nature of the British and Spanish offers, kept them loyal but 
the young warriors listened to the siren song of the prophets. 
During the fall and winter of 1812-1813, Colonel Hawkins’s 
health was very poor. He had never been free of the gout 
which had plagued him some fifteen years earlier. It had now 
spread from his feet to his arms and hands. In September, 
1812, he had an attack of influenza, and his health declined 
steadily from that time on. Often confined to his bed, and 
under the necessity of sending assistants to represent him at 
important councils, he was indeed laboring under a great 
handicap at the time when his influence was most needed.°®* 
If he was lulled into a feeling of false security, it does not 
necessarily follow that he was guilty of incompetence or 
neglect of duty. There is evidence to justify the opinion that 
the leaders among the Creeks were also confident of the 
peaceful intentions of the great majority of their warriors. 
Rumblings of discord were heard among the Upper Creeks 
and throughout the winter and spring rumors were wide- 
spread that the Indians generally were soon to take the war- 
path. On May 28, however, the Augusta Chronicle was able 
to report: “‘Our Indian frontier is at present tranquil. . 
The nation generally are [sic] disposed to peace, and will 
inflict exemplary punishment on any of their people who shall 
attempt to interrupt it.’’ Three days later Hawkins wrote 
2 Eggleston, Tecumseh, pp. 208-210. 
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Mitchell: “‘From the present disposition of the Creeks there 
is nothing hostile to be apprehended from them.’’®4 

Before the end of June, however, Hawkins was forced to 
admit to the governor that the conflict among the Creeks 
had commenced and Alexander Cornells, his assistant, re- 
ported a crisis rapidly approaching.®® The hostiles were 
mostly Alabamas who belonged to the Creek confederation 
but were not Creeks. Cornells was of the opinion that they 
were under the direction of the British and Tecumseh, and 
that Tecumseh had worked out the plan of action in a private 
conference with Little Warrior. Tuskeenehau of Cussetuh 
had organized 190 warriors for the protection of Tookau- 
batchee and wished Hawkins to send white troops to their 
aid so that they might “ put an end to these hatchers of war 
and mischief.’’®® 

All information received by Hawkins was transmitted to 
Governor Mitchell, even when the Agent had a ‘gouty 
hand”’ and wrote with much pain. Mitchell, therefore, knew 
that the friendly chiefs had requested aid of Georgia and he 
was ready and willing to send it. He was, however, forced 
to await positive authorization to send Georgia troops into 
Federal territory. This authorization Colonel Hawkins would 
not give. It is not entirely clear whether he was inclined, 
because of his illness, to discount the seriousness of the 
reports and the apprehensions of the friendly chiefs, or 
whether he still felt that his influence was sufficient to stop 
the hostilities. His critics blamed his procrastination on 
jealousy of Governor Mitchell and his unwillingness to share 
the credit for subduing the hostiles. It is certain that Hawkins 
confined his activities at this crisis to demanding of the 
fanatical chiefs explanations of their hostilities. He answered 
the friendly chiefs’ requests for aid by advising them to 
attack the hostiles.** He probably thought that the Indians 
would spend their time in fighting one another and would 
not attack the whites. He expressed this idea to the Secretary 
of War on June 27 and explained his inaction on this ground. °®® 

In comments on the Mitchell correspondence, the editors 
of the Augusta Chronicle severely criticised Hawkins for not 
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authorizing Governor Mitchell to use the Georgia troops.° ® 
The criticism, however, had no influence on Hawkins, as he 
continued to believe that the friendly Creeks were unduly 
alarmed. 

On July 22 Hawkins was informed by the War Office that 
the governors of Georgia and Tennessee had been ordered 
to organize 1,500 men each to march separatively or in co- 
6peration into the Creek country.'°® On August 6 the 
Augusta Chronicle announced that news from Milledgeville 
indicated that Governor Mitchell had 3,000 men ready to 
march. Fifteen hundred volunteers from Tennessee and the 
3rd regiment of United States regulars would coéperate with 
the Georgia troops. Hawkins had requested only three 
hundred men. “If the hostile Indians are 2500 strong,”’ 
asked the editor of the Chronicle, ‘‘of what avail will 300 men 
be as an auxiliary corps. This request is exactly in character 
with the whole conduct of Col. Hawkins; it shows a deadly 
jealousy of the people of Georgia.’’!°! 

On July 28 the friendly chiefs, impatient at Colonel Haw- 
kins’s delay, made a direct request of Governor Mitchell for 
2,500 men, two field pieces, and plenty of ammunition.!°? 
When Hawkins heard of this direct approach he wrote to 


Governor Mitchell and insisted again that the reports had 
been exaggerated. He admitted that some of the Creeks were 
on the warpath and that casualties had been suffered by the 
friendly Creeks, but he maintained that the situation was 
not out of hand.'®* He reported to the Secretary of War: 


This department has long been assailed by calumny and misrepresen- 
tation; but it has been left to the Governor of Georgia to usurp all 
authority of the General Government, except what relates to com- 


merce. . . . As he is a man of legal knowledge, he must be operated on 
by a policy of his own.!°4 


Governor Mitchell had at last assumed that the emergency 
had arisen which would authorize his calling out the militia 
for the protection of the state regardless of Hawkins’s atti- 
tude. He had, therefore, assembled 2,500 men, 500 of them 
cavalry, at various points on the frontier.'°® While Hawkins 
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continued to contest with the governor the exclusive right 
of the United States to regulate Indian affairs, he did not 
protest further Georgia’s threat to invade Indian country 
under the stress of circumstances. 

What was probably the most horrible event of the war 
took place on August 30, 1813, when Peter McQueen massa- 
cred the inhabitants of Fort Mims on the Tensaw River. 
‘“‘. . . Hardly two dozen escaped of the five hundred and 
fifty men, women and children in that stockaded ground.’’!°® 

General James Wilkinson, in command of the United 
States troops, had been transferred from the Southwest and 
General Flournoy was left in command at Mobile. 


He was likewise early misled by the representations of Colonel Hawkins 
of the ‘advanced civilization’ and ‘pacific disposition’ of the Creeks. 
Even after the massacre of Fort Mims, Colonel Hawkins reiterated 
these assurances, laid the blame for the affair on the Tombigbee people, 
and declared that the war would be ‘a civil war among the Creeks and 
not on the whites,’ if let alone. Unfortunately General Flournoy 


adopted these views, and forbid any aggressive movement on the 
savages. !°7 


By September Hawkins was willing to codperate with the 
Georgia troops. After General John Floyd took command 


of the militia Hawkins kept in frequent communication with 
him and gave all the information at his command as to the 
activities and hostile movements of the Indians. By October 
the Agent was so impressed with the strength of the Red 
Sticks that he feared the fighting would be brought to 
Georgia instead of being west of the Chattahoochee as he had 
at first hoped.'°® 

Now that Hawkins was willing to push the offensive 
against the hostile Indians he found it difficult to get it 
underway. Tennessee troops were entering Creek country 
under Generals Jackson and Cocke and were offering to co- 
6éperate with General Floyd who was powerless to move 
beyond the Flint because of the breakdown of his lines of 
supplies. On November 8 Floyd’s Georgia command was no 
further west than Fort Lawrence (on the Flint River opposite 
the Agency).'°® 

In spite of the delay of its troops Georgia was anxious to 
fight. The honor and safety of the state was at stake and, 
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probably of more importance, many of its citizens saw in 
the war an opportunity of ridding themselves of Creek 
occupancy of choice lands without the necessity of negoti- 
ating treaties of purchase. One citizen of Milledgeville ex- 
pressed this attitude clearly. He anticipated that if the 
expedition ended as it should it would open up the Alabama 
River lands which offered advantages second to none. 
Health, he said, fertile soil, and abundant commerce awaited 
the conquest. New markets could be opened for sugar and 
shipments could be made by water to within 140 miles of 
Milledgeville. This would be greatly to the advantage of 
Georgia and the Carolinas, as sugar was selling in New 
Orleans at $8.00 to $10.00 per hundred, and in Savannah at 
from $20.00 to $25.00. If the Creeks were defeated he antici- 
pated that sugar could be shipped to Fort Stoddert for $1.00 
per hundred, and ail the way to Milledgeville for $4.00.'!° 
So pleasing a prospect was not conducive to pacifism. 
Hawkins had anticipated such an attitude on the part of the 
Georgians and wished to keep Georgia troops out of Indian 
lands until he was sure there was no other method of stopping 
the war. He could not condone such ambitions, as they were 
directed at driving out friendly, as well as hostile, Creeks. 

When General Floyd finally moved out toward Cowetuh, 
Hawkins gave detailed information as to the terrain over 
which he was to march and advice as to how best to secure 
the Indians’ confidence. He also promised his own services 
in a military capacity. 


As soon as I know that the friendly Indians are to coéperate with your 
command, or who is the commander in chief of the expedition I will be 
ready to take charge of them. And if you should deem my coéperation 


with you necessary immediately and without delay I shall be with 
you.!11 


Late in November Major General Thomas Pinckney 
arrived at Fort Hawkins to take command of the army 
operating against the Creeks. Hawkins was naturally willing 
to codperate with an officer of the United States army and 
from his knowledge of the Indians he was able to give the 
general valuable aid. He ordered Alexander Cornells to in- 
struct the friendly chiefs to send a detachment of Indians, 
including an interpreter familiar with the Tallapoosa coun- 
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try, to act as scouts and runners for the Tennessee troops 
operating there. On December 12 a mounted detachment of 
twenty warriors and four runners under William McIntosh 
left in obedience to these instructions. 

General Floyd continued west into the Upper Creek lands. 
Here, on January 27, 1814, he met and defeated the Red 
Sticks at Camp Defiance. In his official report he cited 
Timothy Barnard, Hawkins’s assistant who was at the head 
of a band of friendly Uchees, for gallantry under fire.'!? 

‘With the armies converging on the Indians from the north, 
south, and east an early victory was anticipated. On March 
17, 1814, John Armstrong, Secretary of War, appointed 
General Pinckney and Colonel Hawkins to conclude a peace 
as soon as the Indians showed any desire to end the war.'!? 
Three days later, however, Armstrong decided that the 
treaty should take the form of a military capitulation and 
so instructed Pinckney that he alone was to make it. He 
added that Coolnel Hawkins could be “usefully employed” 
in the negotiations.’ !* 

When the news of the appointments of Pinckney and 
Hawkins reached Tennessee, Brigadier General George 
Doherty and eight other Tennessee officers addressed a vio- 


lent protest to George W. Campbell, member of Congress, 
on the ground that Tennessee’s interests were vitally affected 
and yet the state was not represented on the commission. 
General Pinckney they described as ‘“‘an amiable man, and 
a man of talents.”’ But, they asked: 


. . . Who is his colleague? A man, whose interests and feelings, it is 
believed, are too much identified with those of the enemy, and in whom 
the people of the West as well as many in the East, have long since 
ceased to retain any confidence- A man who, they believe has on some 
memorable occasions shown himself unworthy any national trust, and 
to whom, more than to any other, they would be unwilling to confide 
the adjustment of what so deeply concerns them.!!5 


Again Tennesseans, never friendly to Hawkins, became 
his most severe critics. Governors Sevier, William Blount, 
and Willie Blount, General Cocke, and the Tennessee legis- 
lature had all condemned him, and now General Doherty 
added his voice to the disapproval of the citizens of the state. 
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Georgians, who knew him best, criticised him also, but never 
with equal severity. The Agent could generally count on 
some voice of defense being raised in Georgia but seidom 
did he find a defender in Tennessee. One is led to wonder 
to what extent the influence of William Blount had tem- 
pered the Tennessee attitude toward the man. Or could it 
be that the hatred of Tennessee for the Indians was so great 
that the citizens of the state naturally suspected the motives 
of any man who was willing to give them a helping hand? 

On March 27, 1814, General Andrew Jackson defeated the 
Red Sticks at Horseshoe Bend on the Tallapoosa River. 
Of 900 Indians engaged in the fight scarsely 300 escaped. 
Jackson continued his campaign down the Tallapoosa to its 
junction with the Coosa and there built Fort Jackson. 

On April 23 General Pinckney conveyed to Hawkins the 
terms upon which peace would be granted to the hostile 
Creeks with the request that he communicate them to the 
Indians.'!® These terms were by no means extremely severe 
on the hostiles and were very specific in their guarantees of 
protection and indemnities for the fidelity of the friendly 
Indians. Hawkins immediately made the conditions known 
to the friendly chiefs. He was told by them that the hostiles 
were not ready for peace in spite of the recent defeats, and 
until they were more severely punished would not likely 
abide by any promise they might make.'!’ While the hos- 
tiles had been reduced to dire suffering and the war was 
apparently at an end, the friendly chiefs showed themselves 
the true prophets. With the promise of munitions and sup- 
plies at Pensacola, the Red Sticks were not yet subdued. 
In the meantime, Hawkins, as a preliminary to peace, had 
allowed those who professed a desire for it to return to their 
homes. This was the occasion of a complaint from Andrew 
Jackson to General Pinckney: 


I am truly astonished that Colo. Hawkins is permitting the Indians to 
settle down on their former habitations. I did tell him the territory 
I had assigned them. I did tell him that no Indians should settle west 
of the Cosee [sic] or north of the allabama [sic]. At this point is the 
strength of the frontier of the union to be established by . . . wealthy 
inhabitants, unmixed by Indians.!!8 


On July 11 General Jackson informed Hawkins that he 
himself had succeeded Pinckney as the commissioner to sign 
116 State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 857-858 


117 Hawkins to Pinckney, April 25, 1814. ‘State Papers, Indian Affairs, 1, 858. 
118 Bassett, Correspondence of Jackson, 11, 3. 
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the treaty and that he had set August 1 as the date for the 
Creeks desiring peace to meet him at Fort Jackson. Hawkins 
was ordered to report to the same place without loss of time, 
but was first to notify all chiefs of the conference.'!® 

On August 9, 1814, the Treaty of Fort Jackson was signed, 
with General Andrew Jackson the sole commissioner of the 
United States. He experienced ‘considerable difficulty”’ in 
getting the Indians to sign because of the generous terms 
which Hawkins, upon General Pinckney’s instructions, had 
offered the Creeks in the spring.'?° Nevertheless Jackson 
in his official report acknowledged himself under “great 
obligations to Col. Hawkins for his aid.’’!?! 

As late as August 7 the Indians appealed to Hawkins: 
“We are again in trouble and need your advise [sic].”’ 
Jackson, they complained, had disregarded the terms offered 
by Pinckney and had punished the friendly Indians more 
than the hostiles. He had not consulted them but had drawn 
the lines to suit himself.'?? Hawkins, unquestionably, was 
sympathetic with the complaints of the friendly chiefs. If he 
took any action on the request it is not revealed, but from 
that time on he had little regard for Andrew Jackson. 

Most of the hostile Creek chiefs were not parties to the 
treaty. In fact, there is evidence that only one such chief 
was on hand. The hostilities, therefore, did not cease im- 
mediately. The British continued to promise the Red Sticks 
aid and invited them to Pensacola for supplies. Disorders 
and threats continued throughout the summer. Jackson 
advanced into Florida and in November captured Pensacola. 
Hawkins, under orders of October 13, from Jackson, began 
to enroll the friendly Creeks for service.'?* He eventually 
got together a force of about 800 Indians, of which he took 
personal command. Though he and his command saw little 
fighting, they were able to protect the frontier against hostile 
attacks and in January, 1815, they marched to and floated 
down the Flint in a campaign against Appalachicola.'?* 
A month later Hawkins was at 115 Mile Camp and was pre- 
paring to attack a white, red, and black force entrenched 
there behind artillery support, when the news of the Treaty 
of Ghent arrived. 


119 Bassett, Correspondence of Jackson, I1, 14-15. 

120 Jackson to Blount. Bassett, Correspondence of Jackson, II, 24. 

121 Jackson to Armstrong. Bassett, Correspondence of Jackson, 11, 26. 

122 Indian Office files. Chiefs to Hawkins. The National Archives, Washington. 

123 Hawkins to Governor Early, November 1, 1814. Cuyler Collection. University of Georgia 
library, Athens.. 

124 January 22, 1815. Cuyler Collection. University of Georgia Library, Athens. 
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Following the treaty Colonel Hawkins, as the representa- 
tive of the United States and the person most fitted to deal 
with the Indians in their new relationship, was practically 
the sole agent between his government and the British, 
Spanish, and Indian forces in Florida. The British did not 
evacuate Florida according to agreement. In the spring of 
1815 Colonel Nicholls, who commanded the British forces at 
Appalachicola, addressed an insolent letter to Colonel 
Hawkins in which he stated that he considered the territories 
of the Creeks to be as they were before the war in spite of 
the Treaty of Fort Jackson. Colonel Nicholls further arro- 
gated to himself the entire control of the Creeks, and warned 
citizens of the United States neither to enter Creek territory 
nor to attempt to communicate with the Indians. He ap- 
pended to the letter a paper signed by three chiefs agreeing 
to the ninth article of the Treaty of Ghent on which he based 
his assertion that the boundaries were the same as in 1811. 
This was evidently an attempt on his part to deter com- 
missioners of the United States who were about to run the 


boundary line agreed upon in Jackson’s treaty. Hawkins 
replied to Nicholls as follows: 


. the documents you enclosed signed by three chiefs, purporting 
to be the agreement to the 9th article of the treaty of peace, I shall lay 
before the chiefs of the nation at a convention soon to be held at 
Coweta, and send you the result of their deliberations on it. The 
result of my reflections with due deference I give you, as on the envelope 
it purports to be on his Britannic majesty’s service. It is within my 
knowledge one of the chiefs is a Seminole of East-Florida and has never 
resided in the United States; and that neither of the three has ever 
attended the national councils of the Creeks, or are in any way a part 
of their executive government. If the four witnesses had signed as 
principals, and the three chiefs as witnesses, it would have been en- 
titled to equal respect from me.!?° 


In due time the British troops were removed from Florida 
and quiet again settled down on the frontier. Benjamin 
Hawkins was to spend the latter days of his life on his farm 
at the Agency, surrounded by his family and his friends, 
the Creeks. The harsh treatment of the Creeks by General 
Jackson was a bitter disappointment to him and his declining 
days were not happy. He got what solace he could from the 


125 Niles’ Weekly Register, VIII, 285. (June 10, 1815). As the witnesses referred to were Colonel 
Nicholls, Captain Woodbine, Lieutenant Hamby, and Captain Henry (the commandant and three of 
his officers), this statement was bitter sarcasm. 
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certainty that he had been a faithful servant of his country 
and a valuable friend to the Indians. 

Colonel Hawkins did not long outlive the war. The closing 
months of his life were filled with suffering, and his illness 
was aggravated by heartsickness at the condition of his 
beloved Creeks. Discouraged, he tried on several occasions 
to resign. Seldom do his letters show any inclination on his 
part to defend himself. He seemed confident that he was 
doing his duty to the Indians and his government, and, sus- 
tained by this confidence, paid slight attention to personal 
criticism. His ill-health and the war destroyed his equani- 
mity, and he showed signs of impatience completely foreign 
to the usual calmness of former years. Criticism piled up on 
him and made its impression. When the Augusta Chronicle 
accused him of treason and deceit,'?® he wrote General 
Armstrong a long letter defending himself: 


As I hear nothing from you relative to the communications I have 
made you on Indian affairs, I have judged it advisable to have an 
understanding with myself on my situation here. I have not been 
concerned directly or indirectly, in commerce, or speculations of any 
kind to accumulate money. From all savings arising from my appoint- 
ment, I have not made three thousand dollars. I have considered my 
public standing with the Indians as public property, and to be used as 
such, under the orders of Government, and for no other purpose; and 
I believe the period is arrived, when it is essential to that interest. 
Yet, if the President can find a man, who can fill this office, in his 
judgement, more for the public interest or convenience than I have 
done, he owes it to his high standing, and to me to send him on; in 
doing so he will do me no injury, or excite the least resentment. . . . 
This department has always been strewed with thorns. It was first 
assailed by the late Governor Blount and associates, in Tennessee, 
and the recoil on himself destroyed his public character. It was then 
assailed by the British through their agent General Bowles... . 
Under an authority vested in me by the chiefs, I sent him down in 
irons . . . to answer for his crimes. The calumny which hovered 
around, and assailed the Indians and their Agent, I disregarded, as it 
originated from base sources, filled by dishonest motives.!?7 


General Thomas S. Woodward, writing in 1857, extrava- 
gantly praised Hawkins as a student of Indian life. 


He knew more about Indians and Indian history and early settlements 
and expeditions of the several European nations that undertook to 
126 July 30, 1813. 


127 State Papers, Indian Affairs, I, 852-853. President Madison did not accept this offer of resig- 
nation. 
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settle colonies in the South and Southwest, than all the men that ever 
have or will make a scrape of the pen upon the subject.!?8 


Such extravagance can, at best, be taken as indicative of 
partisan opinion. Hawkins, unquestionably, was studious, 
and applied himself seriously to a mastery of the indian 
dialects, a thing perfectly natural in one who had shown 
proficiency in languages while a college student. Thomas 
Jefferson, himself a linguist of no mean ability, called on 
Hawkins on several occasions for instruction in the Indian 
tongues. The Agent was a keen observer and put on paper 
much of what he had seen. By all accounts he had a tremen- 
dous collection of letters and manuscripts when he died. 
When his house burned shortly thereafter the rumor was 
widely circulated by eye witnesses to the fire that all of his 


papers were destroyed. The Georgia Journal on July 3, 1816, 
lamented that 


The dwelling house at the Creek Agency, occupied by the family of the 
late Col. Hawkins, we understand has been consumed by fire, together 
with the furniture and papers, including his valuable manuscripts. 
Much of the Colonel’s leisure from official duties had been devoted to 
Science and Literature, and his friends had consoled themselves at his 
death with the reflection, that his works had not perished, but would 
survive him, to enlighten his countrymen and immortalize their Author. 
By this accident the public have lost more than his family. No man 
living was conversant with the character of the North American 


Indians, or better knew the habits, customs and traditions of the 
aborigines. 


Although Hawkins asserted in 1814 that he had saved less 
than three thousand dollars out of his salary, his inheritance 
and holdings acquired before 1796 must have been consider- 
able. Wheeler estimated Hawkins’s personal fortune at his 
death at $160,000, and this probably was only slightly exag- 
gerated.!?° In the Daily Georgian (Savannah) on January 
21, 1819, one hundred shares of the Planter’s Bank of the 
State of Georgia, upon each of which $80.00 had been paid, 
were offered for sale as a part of his estate. In a suit respect- 
ing his will in the Crawford County court in 1830 the estate 
“consisting of lands negroes money’’ was estimated at more 
than $100,000. Jeffersonia Bacon, the defendant, Hawkins’s 


128 Woodward to Edward Hamrick, May 2, 1857. Alabama Historical Society Publications, I, 175. 
129 Wheeler, Sketches, p. 430. 
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only child born after the will had been made, was placed 
under $10,000 bond for having received a child’s share.'*° 

Hawkins left a widow, six daughters and a son. Lavinia, 
his widow, entered a business partnership with John Buchan- 
on and lost her share of the estate. Georgia, the oldest child, 
died without marrying and intestate, as did also Carolina, 
and their shares were divided among the other heirs. Musco- 
gee married Bagnell B. Tiller who “‘separated himself from 
her,’’ Cherokee married Lewis Lawshe, Virginia became 
Mrs. William Carr, and Jeffersonia married Francis Bacon. 
The fortune was dissipated and caused many disputes and 
law suits among the heirs. 

On June 6, 1816, Hawkins, still among his Indians, died 
and was buried on the Agency. On June 29 the following 
brief notice appeared in Niles’ Weekly Register: 


Colonel Benjamin Hawkins-the good, the benevolent and venerable 
Hawkins, agent for Indian affairs, died at his post among the Indians 
on the 6th inst. The Indians have indeed lost a ‘father,’ and the 
United States one of their most faithful and respectful agents. It 
appears he died as he lived — with complacency and firmness. 


Reputable historians of recent years have found his career 
praiseworthy. Marquis James speaks of Hawkins as Agent 
as “an, anomaly among such officials, being both honest and 
able.” 

As a final estimate of the career of Colonel Benjamin 
Hawkins and a testimonial as to his character the simple 
entry in the family Bible seems essentially just. ‘‘. . . he has 
served as a Publick Character in various departments and 


always discharged the Trust faithfully for 36 years - a 
worthy Honest man.’’!*? 


130 Hawkins Papers, Georgia Department Archives and History. 
131 Marquis James, AndrewJackson, Border Captain, p. 166. 
132 Recorded in the family Bible by his brother Philemon Hawkins. Copies of the entries, from 


which this quotation was taken, are in the archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
Raleigh. 





RECONSTRUCTION LETTERS 
FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Edited by 
James A. PADGETT 


PART VII 
LETTERS TO EDWARD McPHERSON 


The Edward McPherson papers in the Library of Congress 
were purchased in 1907. They consist of forty-four chrono- 
logically arranged, bound volumes, one box of envelopes in 
which many of the letters were mailed, two bundles of about 
100 public speeches and reports, largely his own made while 
he was in Congress, one large catalogue of pamphlets which 
he made, and a copy of his land Book of Politics for 1868, 
a gift of Mrs. W. A. Croffutt. 

These papers extend over the period from May 5, 1774, 
to November 20, 1895. Most of them, however (twenty-eight 
volumes), fall between January 8, 1861, and February 21, 
1880—the period of his most active political life. During the 
years 1881-83 and 1889-91, he served two more terms as 
clerk of the House of Representatives, but his papers during 
these years do not compare in volume or interest to those 
eventful years 1863-75, when, as clerk of the House, he 
played a leading réle in directing the affairs of the nation. 
These papers are most valuable and interesting, especially 
those having to do with the squabble between the “carpet 
baggers’’ and the ‘“‘scalawags’’ for the rich plum of the 
federal subsidy for printing the laws, treaties, and other 
official government papers in the Southern newspapers, and 
the letters of recommendation for federal positions sent to 
McPherson. | 

In reality the Thaddeus Stevens papers in the Library of 
Congress belong to the McPherson collection, since they 
were purchased as a part of it. These papers, consisting 
mainly of correspondence between 1829 and 1868, were 
collected by McPherson for the purpose of preparing a 


biography of Stevens—which, however, he never found time 
to write. 
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New Berne N.C. March 224 1865 
Edward M‘Pherson Esq—! 


Clerk H. of Rep’s U.S. 
Sir, 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 
10“ inst. requesting a copy of my sermon of Sept 26, 1861-— In reply 
would say that to the best of my recollection it was not printed except 
in a daily newspaper in the city of Worcester. I am not quite certain 
however. About that time a patriotic sermon (or one intended to be 
so) was printed in a House Magazine in Boston edited by Rev. W™. M 
Thayer.” If that is the one you refer to I will have a copy of it sent 
you if he has any numbers remaining of that particular issue— I will 
request by letter to send it directly to you, and if you do not receive 
it the reason will be that none are left. You shall be quite welcome 
to a copy if I can obtain one for you- 

I have quite forgotten at this distance of time what particular occa- 
sion it was on the 26" Sept / 61, unless it were a national Fast. I was 
in the habit of improving all those occasions in a manner to excite as 
much interest as possible in public affairs, and give to public sentiment 
a right direction. 


I am glad you are about to publish “‘a general history of the war,’’3 
No other struggle in the records of the human race has furnished 
materials for so instructive a history. 


I am, very respectfully Your obed* Serv’t, 


Horace James* Late Chaplain 25'" Mass. Vo 
Capt & A.Q.M. 
Supt Negro Aff’s 
Dept of N.C. 


1 Edward McPherson (July 31, 1830-December 14, 1895) was born in Pennsylvania. He attended 
the public schools of Gettysburg and Pennsylvania (now Gettysburg) College. For some time he 
studied law, but quit it for journalism and most of his life he was connected with various newspapers. 
He served in the House of Representatives from 1859 to 1863, but was defeated in 1862. He was then 
made deputy commissioner of internal revenue, but after serving for six months he was appointed 
clerk of the House of Representatives. He served in this capacity from 1863 to 1875, 1881 to 1883, 
and 1889 to 1891. A noted parliamentarian, he often assisted the Speaker in his work. On December 4, 
1865, as clerk of the previous House, he called the new House to order and called the roll. Amidst 
great excitement and commotion he executed the decision of the Republican caucus reached two days 
previously, that the newly elected members from the South should not be seated or even given the 
status of contestants. He even refused to listen to any protests from the Southern members on the 
ground that only those whose names he had called would be permitted to speak. In 1860 he was on 
the National Republican committee; was permanent chairman of the convention in 1876; and was secre- 
tary of the Republican Congressional committee in 1880. For some time he served as chief of the 
bureau of engraving and printing, but soon returned to Gettysburg where he edited a newspaper. 
He was editor of the New York Tribune Almanac and Political Register from 1877 to 1895. He is best 
known for his Political History of the United States of America During the Great Rebellion; Political History 
of the United States of America During the Period of Reconstruction; Political Manual, published annually 
from 1866 to 1869; and Handbook of Politics, published biennially from 1868 to 1894. Dictionary of 
American Biography, XII, 159-60. 

2 William Makepeace Thayer (February 23, 1820-April 7, 1898) was born and died in Franklin, 
Massachusetts. He was educated at the public schools, Franklin Academy, and Brown University. 
He taught school and studied theology, but, was forced, on account of an afflicted throat, to give up 
preaching in 1857 though, he occasionally preached until hs death. He was one of the leaders in the 
Congregational Church. From 1858 to 1862 he edited The Home Monthly; from 1864 to 1868 he edited 
the Nation; and from 1868 to 1872, Mother's Assistant. During his long life he wrote articles, hymns, 
and an occasional poem. He wrote quite a number of books, but his most important ones were biogra- 
phies which taught morals, virtue, and success. Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, 412-13. 

3 McPherson's Political History of the United States of America During the Great Rebellion was pub- 
lished in 1864. Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 159. 

4 In 1865 Eliphalet Whittlesey, State Superintendent of Freedmen’s Bureau and Abandoned Lands, 
appointed Captain Horace James superintendent of the Eastern district with headquarters at New 

, North Carolina. James, like many other Bureau agents, was overbearing. He seized the house 
and jot of Dr. Samuel Marten. James was later supplanted by Captain Rosecrans, who turned the 
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Wilmington June 16, '65 
My Dear Sir 


Unfortunately the sermon to wh. the Pres probably referd [sic] 


was an entirely ex tempore one, preached on the Sabbath immediately 
succeeding the President’s death® 


A sketch of it was in one of our papers a copy of wh I send you. 
You will excuse my sending back the 15¢ I was not aware of any 
trade mark on the act. & they are not for sale, it went with my cordial 
respects : 
Your respt 


William Aikward® 
Edward M‘Pherson Esq 


Mocksville Jany 30° 1867. 
Hon Ed: M‘Pherson, 


Dear Sir: 


I am indebted to you for several favors unacknowledged— & 
especially for the agricultural report a decided improvement in some 
things over the like documents ante bellum 

Your kindness induces me to whisper the query in your ear (inter 
nos) is there any danger of confiscation of lands “in Dixie’? to those 
who have received general or special pardons? I have not thought 
there could be looking at it as a lawyer— with the English precedents 
in my minor eye— but these it seems are unprecedented times. 

I am, & have been a close servant of law— for over 19 years— eschew- 
ing politics— as a thing of evil— & caring but little for “‘the brutum 
pelmen of Buncombe speeches in Congress. But this last lick of 
Boutwell’s® to deprive professional brethren (or is he a Lawyer?) 


house into a seven-room boarding house. When Dr. Marten appl‘ed for the return of his house it was 
refused on the ground that he had had trouble with James. When Governor Worth sent the complaint 
to Colonel Whittlesey, the latter said it was needed by the Bureau and refused to give it up. General 
Howard, however, later restored the house to Dr. Marten. James said that he had been informed that 
he was General Howard's first choice for assistant commissioner for North Carolina, instead of Whittle- 
sey. James was connected for a while with the Negro colony at New Bern, which was investigated 
by the court after the people and papers took up the method of operating the colony. He was even 
accused of killing, with the assistance of an employee, a Negro convict without any action ever being 
taken against him. For a fuller account of the New Bern colony and Horace James, see The North 
Carolina Historical Review, XVIII, p (1941), 186, note 44; J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Reconstruction 
in North Carolina, pp. 298, 305, 322. 

5 Between ten and ten-thirty on the evening of April 14, when President Lincoln was sitting in a box 
at Ford Theatre with his wife, Miss Harris and Major Rathbone, John Wilkes Booth entered the box 
and shot Lincoln. Without regaining consciousness he died at seven twenty-two on the morning of 
April 15. James Ford Rhodes, History of the Uniied States from the Compromise of 1850 to the McKinley- 
Bryan Campaign of 1896, V, 139-42. 

6 It has been impossible to identify William Aikward. He must have been connected with the Freed- 
men's Bureau in North Carolina, or with William M. Thayer. 

7 The law of August 6, 1861, allowed the confiscation of private property which had been put to 
hostile use and declared forfeited all claims to the labor of slaves who bore arms or worked in naval or 
military service with the permission of their masters. This act was extended on July 17, 1862, so as to 
include the ideas of John Fremont and David Hunter and allowed the confiscation of property of local, 
state, and Confederate officers, both civil and military. Others aiding the South were given sixty days 
to reassume allegiance to the United States. The acts of March 12, 1863, and July 2, 1864, allowed 
confiscation, but the proceeds were recoverable within two years of the cessation of hostilities. Property 
was classified as abandoned if the owner was absent and assisting the Southern cause. Less than one 
five-hundreth part of the Southern land was confiscated and cotton formed about ninety-five per cent 
of all confiscated property. James Truslow Adams, ed., Dictionary of American History, U1, 15. 

8 George Se Boutwell was born in Massachusetts on January 28, 1818, and died in the same 
state on February 27, 1905. After attending the public schools, he taught school, engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits, and acted as postmaster. He studied law and was admitted to the bar, but devoted his 
time for years to politics. He was in the state house of representatives, was governor from 1851 to 1852, 
and held many other offices including that of Representative in Congress from 1863 to 1869. He was 
Secretary of the Treasury from 1869 to 1873; served in the Senate from 1873 to 1877; and was counsel 
for Haiti, Hawaii, and Chile. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 720. 
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of the right to live by their profession because they lived) on a different 
sides of the lines of military occupation during the late struggle, seems 
a refinement of cruelty— that by comparison extenuates witch burning 
of his ancestry into something venial. 

If Mr Boutwell had lived in N.Ca. dependent on the practice of 
the law for the support of his family— corn @ $40 pr bushel Bacon @ 
$5 pr Ib— would he have acknowledged the de facto govt. for the time 
being by taking the oath, or let his wife & children starve? 

I remember that Mr Stevens® last sessions offered a resolution in 
substance based on the idea that the profession of the Law should not 
be required to take the test oath any more than other trades or pro- 
fessions & this was apparently approved by a considerable maj‘?— 
of the Ho. 

But the war between the Executive & Congress— in which the mass 
of the Southern people, have taken no part-— is likely to result in such 
Exasperation of feeling as Ensures the destruction of the victim— no 
matter which is victor. 

From the first I have said that it was a contest from which our people 
had nothing to hope & every thing to fear: & advised against sending 
delegates to the Phil* convention.!° 

Why does not Congress-if she wills an ultimatum- say so— and 
define it in plain terms? 

Our people have been opposed to the Howard Amendment- first 
because of not wanting to be the active agents in the passage of the 
3°? Section & next because there was no assurance, that if ratified, it 
brought us any nearer the end of our journey in the wilderness. But 
you & I have not been writing on politics— and as I am the first to 
offend, you may as a punishment send me, if you so mind—Paine’s!! 
last & fiercest “‘Dead Shot’’— to the unconverted— or “‘the Devil on 
two sticks alias dictus — Sumner on Stilts. 

A less offense than this silenced one of my oldest & best Penns* 
friends— & stopped all communication. I hope you are not such a 
Sensative plant. 


Yrs asever J.M. Clement!? 


® Thaddeus Stevens (April 4, 1792-August 11, 1868), was born in Vermont; was educated at Peacham 
Academy, the University of Vermont, and Dartmouth College; moved to Pennsylvania in 1814; and, 
after studying law and being admitted to the bar, he began to practice in Gettysburg. He served in 


e state house of representatives in 1833-35, 1837, 1841; was in Congress from March 4, 1849, to March 
1853, and from March 4, 1859, until hs death. He was the leading Radical Representative in the 
House during the first years of Reconstruction, and as such he was the manager to conduct the im- 
peachment proceedings against Andrew Johnson. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1568. 

10 President Johnson, in his contest with Congress, was confident that he was backed by the public. 
His appeal to the people resulted in the Johnson club calling a convention of those friendly to the 
President to meet in Philadelphia on August 14, 1866, to work up enthusiasm for the President. Here 
were assembled many Republicans, Northern and borderline Whigs, former Northern Democracts, 
including many aggre and butternuts, and a large body of Southerners, mainly moderates and 
ex-Confederates. he Southern delegates were strong in their demand for full Reconstruction under 
the President's plan. This so-called “‘ National Union Convention” contained many good men, but 
it lacked enthusiasm and fire necessary to put over its dictates. It favored the Reconstrution of the 
South as it had been planned by Lincoln and Johnson, and moderation toward the South. From North 
Carolina went friends of the Union and of Governor Worth. John A. Gilmer was one of the vice presi- 
dents of the convention, and William A. Graham was on the committee of resolutions. William Archi- 
bald Dunning, Reconstruction, Political and Economic, pp. 74-78; Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 178-180. 

11 Thomas Paine was born in England on January 29, 1737, and died in New York on June 8, 1809. 
He learned to be a stay maker, the trade of his father, but he never liked it and soon took up the excise 
service and then drifted into writing. He landed in Philadelphia on November 30, 1774, and immedi- 
ately plunged into the dispute with England. He wrote Common Sense, The Crisis, and other works 
which greatly aroused the American people. He later returned to England and got into trouble over 
the publication of the Rights of Man, fied to France, and was elected to the House of Deputies, where 
he lost out and was imprisoned. After his release he returned to the United States, and remained here 
until his death. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 631-632. oy 

12 John M. Clement was a plodding attorney who spent his time about Mocksville, Davie County, 
North Carolina. Soon after his return from college in Pennsylvania he represented Davie County in 
the lower house of the legislature in 1848. North Carolina Manual (1913), p. 590. 


th 
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Elizabeth City Mch 18 1867 
Hon. Ed McPherson Clk 


House Representatives 
Sir 


Yours of the 14" inst Containing Copy of the 7" section of the 
Act entitled “‘An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
&C. approved Mch 2¢ 1867. And in which you designated by virtue 
of third section of said act. The Raleigh Standard!* and the Hender- 
son Pioneer,!* as the papers in which the laws of the U States & Orders 
& other notices from the U States Courts are to be published—!5 
If in your Opinion it should be proper to add a third to the two 
selected by you— I beg respectfully to suggest that the “ Union Regis- 
ter’’!6 published by [blank] & Chapin at Greensboro N C. be preferred- 
The Editors I regard as truly loyal, & zealous advocates for restoration 
upon a thoroughly loyal basis. 


Your Obt Servt. 
G W. Brooks!” 


Mocksville March 19** 1867 
Hon Ed M‘Pherson 


My dear Sir: 


Let me congratulate you on your reelection by the unanimous 
vote of a Congress that can agree on nothing else- Not even in the 
Election of a chaplain. 

Your late favor came duly to hand & was reced with anxious interest, 
as the gravity of the theme demanded, & later developments show your 


18 The North Carolina Standard was Holden's newspaper and the organ of his 
f many small newspapers tos took such an active part in Reconstruction as did the Sta ard. Just before 


It is doubtful 


this contest began E. Pell, a former assistant of Holden, started the Sentinel. It soon became 
ithe organ of the anti-Holden faction. These two papers carried on a continuous scrap during Recon- 
struction. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 118-119, passim.; Union List of Newspapers, p. 507. 

14 On May 16, 1866, the Henderson Pioneer, backed by some of the leading Republicans i in Buncombe 
and Henderson counties, made its appearance as the organ of the Republican party in that part of 
the state. It was one of the two papers first designated by Edward McPherson to publish the laws 
and legal advertisements of the United States. Union List of Newspapers, p. 502; Papers of Edward 
McPherson, Library of Congress, passim. 

18 The appropriation act of June 23, 1866, contained an item of $15,000, to defray the expenses of 
publishing the laws of the United States and other legal papers, such as court advertisements, in the 
ten late insurrectionary states not counting Tennessee. The act of March 2, 1867, listed the ten states 
in which these legal papers were to be published, and permitted the clerk of the House of Representatives 
to fix the pay for this publishing which could not be more than two dollars per page for publishing the 
laws of the United States and treaties and not more than one dollar per square of eight lines for the 
advertisements of the courts and other officers of the United States. The act also provided the method 
by which these bills must be paid. The result of this act was a squabble for this fat government patron- 
age or subsidization of the radical press in the South. This contest was much fiercer in Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, - some other states than it was in North Carolina. — States Statutes at Large, XIV, 194, 
466, ; Edward McPherson Papers, Library of Congress, passé 

16 The Register was a weekly published in Greensboro, North Covelinn. It first appeared in 1867, 
but it soon died a natural death. Union List of Newspapers, p. 502. 

17 George Washington Brooks (March 16, 1821-January 6, 1882), was born in Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina. After attending Belvidere Academy he studied law; served in the legislature in 1852; was 
in the convention of 1865-66; and allied himself with the Union men. His friendliness with the admini- 
stration in Washington led President Johnson to name him United States District Judge in August, 
1865, which nomination was confirmed on Jenuney 32. 1866. The conduct of his office until his death 
was marked by sound judgement and industry Holden in 1870 invoked martial law in two coun- 
ties of the state, proposed to try the offenders by a military court, and treated the State supreme court 
with contempt, those took their cases to Judge Brooks, who immediately issued writs of habeas 
corpus. This was the first time the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Constitution wae 
invoked to protect white men. Dictionary of American Biography, 111, 77. 
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anticipations have been realized in substance & almost to the letter. 

I should have acknowledged the receipt of yours sooner, but for 
close professional engagements. I have been trying to lay up some- 
thing for ‘‘a rainy day,”’ as I fear there will be an interregnum of the 
civil courts, so far as civil business is concerned: the Bill simply pro- 
vides that ‘‘offenders’’ may be tried by local courts. 

Our state Legislature (so called, May it please yr. reverence Father 
Thad)!* has attempted by unconstitutional stay laws!® to stop the 
collection of old debts— but debts contracted since the war, could still 
be collected, until this interdict from Congress- & now “‘othellos 
occupation is indeed gone’”’ I am not allowed to vote because I hap- 
pened in my callow youth ere I arrived at the years of discretion t 
accept the position of a member of the N C Legislature in 1848: & to 
take the oath of office & have since’’lived in Rome &c: 

And now- I am not to follow my profession but am to become 
a simple ruminating Vegetable. With exclusion from political action, 
I am better content— than to a politician seems possible— but I want 
to see private rights protected by civil courts, & have a hand as a law- 
yer it is administration, and if you touch me there— I am bound to 
grumble a little although I am pretty thoroughly subjugated & par- 
tially reconstructed. 

But seriously speaking, our people are relieved that the finalty is 
adopted & tendered by Congress & will accept it peaceably & abide 
it with loyalty & in good faith. 

This I know is certain , as for life limb or property, of white or black 
being in jeopardy in the 4° Judicial Circuit of N. Car it is all bosh. 


These people will submit to any thing— from President, Congress 
or Subalterns of either. The spirit of resistance is dead as Capar.?° 
What they want is peace & to be let alone. 

Please send me a copy of the Bankrupt law?! with prices with the 
cost of the same, which I will remit. 


Yours very truly 
J M Clement 


PS How many Vols are there & the price of Gordon's Digest of the 
U S Stats.?? 


Office of the N. C. Standard. 
Raleigh, March 19, 1867. 


Hon. Ed McPherson, Clh of House of Representatives. 


Sir: Yours of the 14" March, informing me that the North Caro- 
lina Standard has been selected by you as one of the papers to publish 


18 See page 190, note 9. 

19 Stay laws are means by which legal debts are postponed. This method has been resorted to more 
than once in American history. It was used in North Carolina in Reconstruction days. Dunning, 
Reconstruction, passim; Hamilton, Reconstruction, passim. 

20 Caper is a captain of a privateer or corsair. 

21 Bankruptcy laws usually follow depressions. The law of 1800 was largely for bankers and mer- 
chants and was not intended to care for voluntary bankruptcy. It was repealed in 1803. The act of 
1841 provided for voluntary bankruptcy, but it was repealed in 1843. The third bankruptcy law was 
passed in 1867, but it was repealed in 1878. In 1898 a permanent bankruptcy law was passed, but it 
has been amended numerous times since that date. Adams, ed., Dictionary of American History, 1, 159; 
United States Statutes at Large, passim. 

22 Evidently Gordon's Digest was a small digest of court cases which was much in demand at, that 
time, but which has now passed into the collection of rare books and is little or never used by lawyers. 
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the laws and advertisements of the United States under the act of 
March 24, 1867, has been received. 

Please accept my thanks for this mark of confidence. The duty 
imposed by the act will be faithfully performed. 


Very Respectfully, 


W.W. Holden,?? 
Pub. Standard. 


P.S. The Hon. A. H. Jones, the Editor and Publisher of the Hender- 
son Pioneer, who is here, and will remain until after the 27", requests 


me to say that he will reply as soon as he reaches home and received 
his notification. 


Hendersonville N.C. 
April 5‘ 1867 


Hon. Ed McPherson, clerk of the House of Representatvs U.S. 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 14** March notifying me that the Henderson 
‘* Pioneer"’ had been selected as one of the papers for publishing the 
laws of the United States is hereby acknowledged, and for which you 
have my sincere thanks. 


Yours with profound Respect 
A. H. Jones?* 


P.S. My absence at the Raleigh convention?* accounts for not acknow- 
ledging the receipt of certificate sooner. 
I suppose that I commence with the laws passed by the last session 


23 William Woods Holden (November 24, 1818-March 1, 1892) became a printer and then an editor. 
He was a leading secessionist, but began to shift about 1860. He was a delegate to the Charleston and 
Baltimore conventions; was a member of the secession convention in North Carolina and advocated 
withdrawal from the Union; backed Vance for governor in 1862 and then broke with him; and ran for 
governor in 1864 on the platform of withdrawing from the Southern Confederacy. President Johnson 
appointed him provisional governor of North Carolina in May, 1865; he was appointed minister to 
San Salvador, but the Senate refused to confirm him; and he became a strong radical reconstructionist 
and was elected governor in 1868, but was impeached and removed after the Democrats swept the 
state in 1870. Dictionary of American Biography, 1X, 138-40. 

24 Alexander Hamilton Jones was born in Buncombe County, North Carolina, on July 21, 1822. He 
became a merchant, but entered the Union army in 1863. He was soon captured in East Tennessee, 
where he was raising a regiment of Union troops. He was imprisoned at Asheville, Camp Vance, Camp 
Holmes, and Libby Prison. He was conscripted for the Confederate army, but soon made his escape 
on November 14, 1864, and soon joined the Union forces in Cumberland, Maryland. After the close 
of the war he returned to North Carolina and entered politics. He was in the convention of 1865; 
served in Congress from July. 6, 1868, to March 3, 1871, Soler been defeated in the election of 1870; 
and settled in Washington. He moved to Maryland in 1876, to Asheville in 1884, to Oklahoma in 1890, 
and to California in 1897. He died in Long Beach , California, on January 29, 1901. He was one of 
the leaders in Congress to divide North Carolina, and was accused of offering to sell a cadet-ship to 
George W. Swepson for $1,000, but was exhonorated. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1159; 
Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 140, 375, 451, 491. 

25 The leaders of the State who favored giving in to Congress, led by Holden, called a convention 
to meet in Raleigh on March 27, 1867. They claimed that the Reconstruction Act of March 2, 1867, 
did not nullify this move. m, large —— of delegates, whites and blacks, met, representing fifty-six 
counties. Here Holden, R. P. Dick, and Thomas Settle organized the Republican party in North 
Carolina. Goodloe opposed the name Republican, claiming that it would alienate many people. B. S. 
Hedrick also opposed it and suggested that they call it the “‘Union Party.’’ Both of these men opposed 
any permanent organization, but they favored identification with the Republican party. In a spectacu- 
lar way the Negroes were given a prominent place in the convention. The proceedings were opened 
with prayer by a colored minister; upon organization the president was escorted to the chair by a white 
delegate on one side and a Negro delegate on the other. The Negroes were permitted to make a good 
many speeches, but the whites did most of the discussing in the convention and expressed delight at 
the advancement of the Negro to suffrage. Resolutions were adopted declaring that the delegates 
fully agreed with the Republican doctrine and arranging for a large mass meeting. Hamilton, Recon- 
struction, pp. 241-44. 
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of the 39** Congress. I would be glad to know if it is necessary for me 
to publish the laws consecutively as they were past or not. 
I will commence the publication at once. 


Yours &c. 
A. H. Jones 


We had a glorious republican jubilee at Raleigh?® accounts of which 
you have doubtless seen. 


Mocksville N.C 


April 13° A D 1867. 
Hon Edward. M‘Pherson 


Dear Sir: Your late favor duly received & was also the Bank- 
rupt Bill & Stevens Speech ;?7 for which accept thanks. Stevens speech 
I had seen in the New York Tribune— a paper I read regularly as my 
Bro is a subscriber to it. 

I have just returned from Wilkes Superior court. Wilkes is near the 
Blue ridge & report had gone about that a serious riot had been com- 
mitted there. Genl Sickles?* ordered Col Deweese?® & some troops 
to go & arrest rioters & carry them to Salisbury for military trial. 
Three men are in the Wilkes Jail, in that charge one a stranger, pro- 
fessing to be a U.S officer, & thus deluded it was said some ignorant 
people to plunder the citizens , under the idea, that the States authori- 
ties were rebel & not to be longer obeyed & that we were outside of law. 


They were arrested & carried off. Col Dewees made a speech to the 
people, urging a cheerful acceptance of the plan of Congress & making 
a sidelick at the White House Tenant :*° his speech was well received. 


26 This great mass meeting in Raleigh was largely attended by Negroes and whites. Governor Worth 
and other prominent conservatives were called upon to talk, but their speeches made no impression 
on the Negroes, for the carpetbaggers and scalawags had control over the Negroes. Hamilton, Recon- 
struction, pp. 243-4. 

27 Stevens did not make a speech on the bankruptcy bill in 1867. On February 15 he moved to lay 
the Senate bankruptcy bill on the table in the House, but his motion was voted down. Again on 
February 28, he made the same motion but again his motion failed to receive the required majority 
and was defeated. Congressional Globe, 39th Congress, 2d sess., pp. 1273, 1661. 

28 Daniel Edgar Sickles was born in New York City on October 20, 1823, and died there on May 3, 
1914. After learning the printer's trade and working at that trade for several years, he studied law 
and practiced in New York City. He served in the legislature, was corporation counsel, and served 
as secretary of legation in London from 1853 to 1855. He served in state senate from 1855 to 1857; 
was Representative in Congress from March 4, 1857, to March 3, 1861; and was tried for the murder 
of Philip Barton Key, whom he shot on account of intimacy with his wife. At the outbreak of the war 
he raised the Excelsior brigade of United States volunteers in New York City and became their colonel 
or rather colonel of one of the five regiments. He fought under Joseph Hooker. On March 7, 1863, 
he was made a major-general, and played a leading role in the battle of Gettysburg as well as in many 
other battles. In 1865 he went to Columbia and other South American countries on official missions. 
He joined the army again as colonel on July 28, 1866; was commander of the military district of the 
Carolinas 1865-67, but was removed by President Johnson for his strictness. On January 1, 1868, 
he was mustered out of volunteer service and on April 14, 1869, he was placed on the reti list. He 
declined the mission to the Netherlands; backed Grant for the Presidency; and served as minister to 
Spain from May 15, 1869, to March 20, 1873. Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 523; 
Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1524. es , 

2% John Thomas Deweese was born in Van Buren, Arkansas, on June 4, 1835, and died in Washington 
on July 4, 1906. He was educated by his mother, studied law, was admitted to the bar, practiced in 
Henderson, Kentucky, moved to Denver, Colorado, and then to Pike County, Indiana. He entered 
the Union army on July 6, 1861, as second lieutenant. He rose to the rank of lieutenant colonel on May 
17, 1863, and was promoted to the rank of colonel, but never served in that capacity. He reentered 
the army as second lieutenant on July 24, 1866, but resigned on August 14, 1867, having been elected 
to Congress. In 1868 he became register in bankruptcy in North Carolina. He served in Congress 
from July 6, 1868, to February 28, 1870, when he resigned pending an investigation (for selling United 
States Naval and Military Academies.) Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 902. 

30 He here refers to President Johnson. After the split between Johnson and the radicals, the latter 
could not say anything too hard against the President. Dunning, Reconstruction, passim. 
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The people are anxious for the registering to begin. They will ac- 
quiese in the plan of Congress, as all rational men, dread anarchy more 
than ought else. Col Deweese rode from Wilkesboro to Salisbury, over 
60 miles without military escort & alone most of the way. 

If your public men would come among us they would at once know, 
how greatly exaggerated,the reports of outrages on freedmen & Union 
men are. 

For instance the N Y Tribune?! states that 5,000 Negroes have been 
killed since the surrender by whites & only one man punished with 
a $500 fine therefor. I am attending courts all the time— and know 
that so far, as this section of N.C. is concerned— that the whites & 
blacks are getting along smoothly together & have been generally 
since the surrender. I have known of but one homicide committed 
by a white upon a black— to wit the case of Miss Tempe Neely— and 
I have appeared in a half dozen since that time where a white slew 
another of his own color— The case of Miss Neely was published in 
August 1865 in the Cincinnati and New York Papers & great publicity 
given it. I was of counsel for Miss Neely before the Military Court at 
Salisbury. I appeared in a case at Wilkes the last week where the 
person shot a white man in the Streets of Jefferson— & the defense 
urged it on the Jury that the Prisoner got into the difficulty because he 
was the Son of an officer of the US A: & the state urged before the 
Jury, that the question was not a political one, that the deceased was 
a Sooners Union Soldier & not of rebel affinities as argued for the 
defense. 


If you had heard our speeches, your would have thought we were 


talking to a New England Jury. The prisoner was acquitted— and the 
Jury were more prejudiced & bitter against rebels, than any Jury you 
could select in the Same mode in Gettysburgh. 

I wish you could attend one of our corts & hear for yourself. 


Yrs truly 
J.M. Clement 


Raleigh, April 20, 1867. 
Hon. Ed McPherson. 


Dear Sir: Your esteemed favor of a late date was duly received. 

I have sent you by Express a number of pamphlets, which will afford 
you some idea of our history and literature. I had a very large collec- 
tion, but such was the scarcity of paper during the rebellion that they 
were used as wrapping paper. I regret the loss of them very much. 

If there is any document on pamphlet which you particularly wish 
I will take pleasure in looking it up for you. 


31 On April 10, 1841, Horace Greeley started the New York Tribune as a penny paper with such 
assistants as Henry J. Raymond, Charles A. Dana, George W. Curtis, Bayard Taylor, Albert Brisbane, 
and others. Its success was assured from the first and it soon became the leading abolition paper of 
the East. Greeley was eccentric in person, a curious compound of shrewdness and variability in temper- 
ament, and was gifted with a power of expression in terse, vivid English marked by a downright earnest- 
ness of anti-slavery feeling which made his editorials and letters more popular than the utterances 
of any other single man. The Tribune was the political Bible of the anti-slavery Whigs and later of the 
Republicans throughout New York and the middle West. Theodore Clark Smith, Parties and Slavery, 


oe, es J. Franklin Jameson, revised by Albert E. McKinley, Dictionary of United States History, 
D. > 
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We expect to hold a great Mass Meeting in Raleigh on the 4* of 
next July.22, We should be very glad to see you here at that time, or 
at any other time that may suit your convenience. 


Very truly Yours, 
W. W. Holden. 


Raleigh, July 6, 1867. 
Hon. Ed M‘Pherson 


My dear Sir: Enclosed please find a brief account of our great 
Republican Mass Meeting on the 4"*. It was, indeed, a grand out- 
pouring of the people. All we ask is fair play under the Sherman act.** 
Give us that, and we can restore the State. To do this, the rebel State 
Governments*?* must be swept away “from turret to foundation 
stone.”” They are nests of treason. Give us a military government 
pure and simple, and a military Governor of our own. Do this for us, 
and the old North State will cast her nine Electoral votes for the 
candidate of the Radical party. 


Very Truly Yours , 
W. W. Holden. 
P.S. Please ask the Chronicle*® to publish our proceedings in full 


32 They held mass meetings to try to influence the Negro voters on July 4, 1867, not only in Raleigh, 
but also in other towns of the state. Even in Asheville the Republicans had a Negro parade and a 
reading of the Declaration of Independence. Raleigh Standard and Sentinel, passim. 

3 On January 3, 1867, when Stevens thought the time was ripe, he called up his Reconstruction 
bill which had been slumbering in committee for a long time. It purported to be for the purpose of 
providing for a more efficient government for the ten states lately in insurrection. Tennessee had 
already accepted the Fourteenth Amendment and therefore escaped military rule. In fact this bill 
provided for Negro suffrage, and it proposed white disfranchisement. By sarcasm, taunts, dragooning, 
and cracking of the party whip he forced this bill through an unwilling House, as a strong minority of 
his own party opposed it. By a vote of 109 to 55, on February 13, 1867, it passed in the House. He well 
knew that he had a very short time in which to force it through the Senate if he was to get it passed 
over the veto of the President before Congress expired on March 4. It was brought up in the Senate 
on February 13, but in reality Williams of Oregon had introduced it in the Senate eleven days before. 
Williams now proposed to add to it the Bingham-Blaine amendment, but was persuaded to refrain. 
However, Reverdy Johnson did this on February 14, and it was discussed all night till three o'clock 
the next morning. It looked as if prolonged debate would defeat the whole bill. Consequently on Febru- 
ary 16, at eleven o'clock in the morning, at a Republican caucus, Sherman, Fessenden, Trumbull, 
Sumner, Noward, Frelinghuysen, and Howe were appointed on a committee to see if they could draw 
a bill and force it through both houses of Congress before the close of the session. They began to discuss 
the House bill and continued until midnight, February 16. At the opportune time, then Sherman 
introduced his substitute bill as agreed to by the committee. It contained in substance the Bingham- 
Blaine amendment, which the House had voted down. A little after six o'clock, Sunday morning, 
February 17, it passed the Senate by a vote of twenty-seven to four. In the House on Monday the 
radicals charged that the Senate had sought to make universal suffrage amd universal amnesty the 
basis of Reconstruction. By a vote of ninety-eight to seventy-three the House turned it down and 
demanded a conference committee, which the Senate at first refused but later complied with and the 
compromise bill was passed in the House by a vote of 126 to forty-six and by a vote of thirty-five to 
seven in the Senate. The President vetoed it but on March 2 it was passed over his veto by the two 
houses. Rhodes, History of the United States, V1, 124, 128, 129, 130, 142, 157, 158. 

34 Before Congress met on December 4, 1865, Lincoln had reconstructed Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas, and had recognized the Pierpont government in Viginia; and on practically the same princi- 
ples Johnson had reconstructed Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. The President had appointed the governors and the people had elected constitutional con- 
ventions which amended their constitutions, had passed ordinances either proclaiming the ordinance 
of secession null and void or repealing it, had freed slaves by constitutional amendment, and all except 
South Carolina and Mississippi had repudiated their war debts in aid of rebellion. Before Congress 
met these states elected their legislatures and all except Florida and Mississippi elected Senators and 
Representatives, and all except these two states ratified the Thirteenth Amendment, the former taking 
no action and the latter defeating it. Texas was a little slow in taking up reconstruction and it was not 
done until that winter. Congress refused to seat these Congressmen and under these governments 
the states continued to function until Congress took taings in its own hands and passed the first Recon- 
struction Act on March 2, 1867, practically two years after the close of the war. Under this law the 
ten Southern states (except Tennessee, which had been admitted soon after she ratified the Fourteenth 
Amendment) were divided into five military districts with a military commander over each, but the 
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Mocksville No Ca April 21" 1868. 
Hon Ew". McPherson 


Dear Sir: 


Your late favor informing me of the mistake of name in the P. O. 
Order sent you from Salisbury has been duly received. I sent the 
money by another to Salisbury with a written Memorandum giving 
your name, but my agent or the P.M.*® made the mistake. I have 
written to the P. M. at Salisbury that it was intended for you & that 
I knew no Edward M‘Kesson & hope it is all rectified. I also have to 
thank you for the Patent Office reports for 1866— which I read with 
relish, as I am interested & have been all my life in farming— not 
making any money by the business. I wish you would send some of my 
German Cousins from Penn* to buy my lands or to lease them, as I am 
too much engrossed with profession, to follow farming or make it pay. 
Did you know that my Great Grandmother was a daughter of M’*. 
[blank] Butts of York, Penn*. I have heard my Grandmother often 
Speak of “little York”’ & the “bodoins,’’ & I think a portion of York 
is called Buttstown or used to be she said. 

I wrote you before, requesting you on certain conditions to withdraw 
if you have sent my letter before the Committee as it was written not 
with the view , to be read by others than yourself. Now, I think that 
I would prefer that you should not offer it to the Committee, or if it 
has been presented please get leave to withdraw it, as it is of no special 
importance I not being or Expecting to be an office seeker. 

This is the morning of our Election, & there will be a heavy vote 
polled & I suppose you have much better means than I of judging the 
result. There has been great activity & effort — made by the leaders 
of what is here called the conservatives. towit Vance—-*’ Graham-—3% 





act did not clearly define the powers of the new governments. The details of the act were provided 
for under the second Reconstruction Act which was passed on March 23, 1867, by the new Congress, 
which had been called by a resolution passed by the old one before March 4. By their interpretations 
Johnson and Attorney-General Stanbery gave these military governments too little power. Conse- 
quently Congress passed the third Reconstruction Act on July 19, which gave the military governments 
almost ¢ dictatorial powers. John W. Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution, passim; Dunning, 





35 From 1861 to 1911 the Washington Chronicle was one of America’s outstanding newspapers. 
Union List of Newspa p. 85. 

36 At this time A. mae En was deputy postmaster at Salisbury. On March 19, 1867, Johnson nomi- 
nated him; the same day his name was referred to the committee on postoffices and postroads; and it 
reported favorably and approved on March 20, 1867. Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the United 
States Senate, 1867, XV, pt. 2, = 485, 488, 489; United States Official Register, 1869, p. 582; 1873, p. 831. 

37 Zebulon Baird Vance (May 13, 1830-April 14, 1894) was born on Reams Creek, near Asheville, 
North Carolina, and died in Sadhingten. He was educated in the common schools of Buncombe 
County, at Washington College, Tennessee, and at the University of North Carolina. After studying 
law he began to practice in Asheville. He was elected prosecuting omy in 1852, a representative 
to the state house of commons in 1854, and to Congress in 1858, serving from December 7, 1858, to 
March 3, 1861. He entered the Confederate army as captain, and soon rose to colonel, was governor 
of North Carolina from 1862 until 1866, although he was pushed aside by the President's Reconstruction 
ples: was elected to the United States Senate in 1870, but did not present his credentials; was de- 

eated for the Senate in 1872; served as governor again from 1876 to 1878; and was in the Senate from 
March 4, 1889, until his death. Biographical yee me of Congress, p. 1642. 

38 William Alexander Graham was born in Lincoln County, North Carolina, on September 5, 1804, 
and died in Saratoga Springs, New York, on August 11, 1875. After graduating from the University 
of North Carolina in 1824, and after admission to the bar in New Bern, he began to practice in Hillsboro. 
He served several terms in the state legislature, being speaker more than once; was in the United States 
Senate from December 10, 1840, to March 3, 1843; was elected governor in 1844 and 1846, but refused 
to run for the third time; and declined the mission to Spain in 1849. He was Secretary of the Navy 
from 1850 to 1852; was the Whig Vice Presidential nominee in 1852; served in the Confederate Senate 
from 1864 until the end of the war; was a member of the Union convention in Philadelphia in 1866; 
and at the time of his death was on a committee to settle the boundary between Maryland and Virginia. 
Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 11, 701-702. 
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Jo. Turner,?® J M Leach*® & others to defeat the Constitution*! & 
a very formidable feeling of opposition has been developed. 

It is thought here that 20,000 white voters— approving the Consti- 
tution will carry it. The Constitution is assailed by many I speak 
not of those who organized opposition before it was adopted. because 
of its requiring the Interest on the State debt to be paid annually & the 
increased Taxation caused by this , & by ordinances imposing taxes. 
next because of its great changes of procedures in courts & in the 
Judiciary— the N.C Lawyers like their old ways.(“‘ antiquas vices’’) 
& their old life right Judges. 

The above are two points that may loose the Constitution votes 
enough to defeat it. Many held aloof from the organization of the 
so called conservative party— in the hope that a Constitution would 
be adopted, which the people would ratify. We understood Congress 
to require civil rights & certain political rights to be guaranteed to all 
men, regardless of color, such as the right to testify— that all intelli- 
gent men here concede the necessity of. the right to sue & be sued— 
sit on Juries— if qualified by law— regardless of color— & the right 
to vote. 

But not to require N. C to be divided into Townships,—*? to have 5 
County Commissioners— to abolish the distinction between Law & 
Equity—** to elect Judges after political nominations for a term of 
years or in other words to make a new & different constitution & a new 
code of civil procedure. These are the views presented here by some 


3% Josiah Turner was a positive genius, quick-witted, ingenious, keen humored, and a noted user 
of sarcasm. He was bitterly hated and intensely feared by the Republicans. He never forgave, forgot, 
or overlooked a fact or an incident. He never lost this temper and always had a reply. In the state 
senate in 1861 he strongly opposed all acts leading towards secession, and he and two other senators 
voted against the bill ng for a secession convention after it had unanimously the house. 
He was elected as a peace delegate to the Confederate Congress in 1863; ran for Congress in 1865; 
and made the race for ernor on an independent ticket in 1876. Turner was a thorn in the flesh o 
Holden and as each their newspapers, after Turner assumed control of the Sentinel in 1868, their 
rivers of hatred flowed freely especially in June and July, 1870. Holden's paper, The Standard referred 
to Turner as “‘the of the Ku Kiux."" Turner had an appropriate nickname for all the leading 

ublicans, such as ‘Windy Billy"’ Henderson, “‘who stole Darr’s mule,”’ or as he later phrased it 
““who was tried and acquitted of stealing Darr’s mule."’ Late in July, 1870, his home was fired upon 
in Hillsboro and as this was several times repeated he left Raleigh to protect his family. Holden offered 
him protection, but in his editorial of July 18 he scorned protection from such a man. In an editorial 
of July 28, referring to a threat that he would be arrested, he scathingly denounced Holden; on August 2 
he wired another editorial to the Sentinel; and on Angee 3 he dared the “white livered miscreant”’ 
to arrest him. On the evening of the fourth or the early morning of the fifth of August, 1870, Holden 
wired his arrest, which was done by Kirk’s men that day and he was taken to Yanceyville and placed 
in confinement. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 17, 55, 135, 522-524, 547, 646, and passim. 

40° James Madison Leach was born in Randolph County, North Carolina, on January 17, 1815, and 
died on June 1, 1891. He attended the common schools and Caldwell Institute at Greensboro; gradu- 
ated from the United States Military Academy at West Point; and after studying law and being ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1842, he began to practice in Lexington, North Carolina. He was in the lower 
house of the state legislature from 1848 to 1858; was a Representative in Congress from March 4, 1859, 
to March 3, 1861; was captain and lieutenant colonel in the Confederate Army; served in the Con- 
federate Congress in 1864 and 1865; was a member of the state senate in 1865, 1866, and 1879; served 
in Congress from March 4, 1871, to March 3, 1875, and declined to make the race in 1874. Biographical 
Directory of Congress, p. 1212. 

41 In 1868 there were 117,428 registered white voters and 79,444 registered Negro voters. The 
election was held on April 21, 22, and 23. The votes were as follows: for the constitution, 93,084, 
against it, 74,015, not voting 29,773; for governor, Holden, 92,235, Ashe, 73,594. Hamilton, Recon- 
struction, p. 286. 

42 Radical Reconstruction leaders in the North as well as in the South thought that many of the ills 
of ment in the South could be cured by the use of the township system similar to the town system 
of New England. Consequently the counties were divided into townships. Today the name “town- 
ship” as a subdivision of the county for the purpose of local government still exists in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Missouri, and Arkansas, but today they are like similar divisions in many other states 
(though known by different names)—largely administrative districts. Walter F. Dodd, State Govern- 
ment, pp. 367-368. 

43 Equity really means to do to all men as we would that they would do to us. Equity is used in 
counterdistinction to strict law. As used in the courts of chancery it is a system of supplemental law, 
founded upon defined rules, recorded precedents, and established principles to which it closely adheres. 
The judges liberally expand and develop them and thereby seek to arrest the defects of common law. 
Wharton's Law Lexicon, pp. 325-326. 
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whom I know wanted extremely to have the matter settled without 
delay. I have been a looker on— have made no speeches- but of 
course— do not like so many & such sudden innovations in our old 
Constitution. The people voted down the Constitution in 1866- 
here because of the same innovating spirit, altho then shown by what 
is called the Conservatives. 

We are extremely sick of this eternal seesaw— 


Yors truly J M Clement 


Raleigh N C 
Dec’br 14** 1868. 
To the Hon. M*‘Pherson, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
40** Congress U States 


Dear Sir 


We the undersigned beg leave to say: That whereas that the 
Editor of the‘‘ Asheville Pioneer,’’** will not,(situated as he is) be able 
to continue the publication of that paper, unless the publication of 
the laws of the U States, be given to that paper, and whereas— the 
interest of the Republican Party— demands that it should be con- 
tinued— 

We respectfully ask that you continue the publication of the U States 
laws in the “ Pioneer,”’ 

J] W Boman, Rep- Mitchell Co 
Matthew Carson Rep- Ashe Conty 
S C Wilson * Burk Conty 
W G Candler Buncombe. ” 
J C Waldrop Polk Conty 
G W Gahagan Madison 

W D Justus Henderson ” 
J R_ Simonds Cherokee ”" 
T J Herndon— Clerk House Rep 
Samuel Forkner Senator, Forsyth 
James Blythe 2 Buncombe— 
T. Vestal, Rep- , Yadkin Couty 
W™ Moore Senator — 
G W Dickery . Cherokee— 
T- Barnes Rep- Watauga Conty— 

The above names are all of the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate of North Carolina and all of the Hon A. H. Jones’s district 
but one. 

Very Respectfully T.J. Candler*® 


Clk. House, Repr. N. C. 


44 The Asheville Pioneer was a yy newspaper and political sheet which began in July. 1866, and 
€ m Ma 


continued to operate until 1879. The Henderson Pioneer was also a weekly and began o y 16, 1866, 
but it had a much shorter existence than The Asheville Pioneer. These papers were ely controlled 
by A. H. Jones, Pinckney Rollins, and E. R. Hampton, with the last two men acting as editors at times. 
The Asheville Pioneer was a large six-column newspaper and usually had four pages. Union List of 
Newspapers, pp. 498, 502. See also the papers themselves. . 

*5 Thomas J. Candler was a representative from Buncombe County in the convention of 1875. 
Candler may have been an assistant clerk in the house of representatives at this time, but John H. 
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December 18* 1868 
Dear Sir 


The within is laid before you simply for the resepct entertained for 
the kind Offices of friends not in the least doubting your action without 
any thing of the Kind- 

Very Respectfully 


Hon. Ed. M‘Pherson A H. Jones 
Clk House Repr U. S- 
Thomasville Davidson C°. N° Carolina 


Dec. 27 1869 
My Dear Sir. 


Will you do me the Kindness to forward to my address a copy of 
the ‘‘Census Bill’’ that recently passed the House, and thereby confer 
a great favor on 

Your obdt. servt. 


John T. Cramer*® 


To. 
Hon Clerk House of Rep- 
Washington City— 
Palermo Rowan Co N. C. 
Hon Edward M‘Pherson 
Clerk House of Reps January 13°70 


Sir: 


Please send me a copy of the Census bill now before Congress 
either as it passed the House— as it may now be before the Senate or 
as it has passed, if indeed it has passed the Senate Address 

Hon J G Ramsey*? 
Rowan Mills 
Rowan Co 
N.C. 
Yours very truly 


James G Ramsey. 


Mocksville N C 
March 12* 1870 
Hon Ed*'4,. M‘Pherson 


Clk of Ho of Representatives: 
Dear Sir: 


Some year or so ago you were kind Enough to offer to aid me in 
having my disabilities removed: and I while, grateful for your kindness 


Saneee was clerk of the house of representatives from 1868 to 1869. North Carolina Manual, (1913), 
pp. 475, 869. 

46 John T. Cramer represented Davidson County in the state senate from 1872-74. North Carolina 
Manual (1913), p. 589. 

47 James G. Ramsay was in the state senate from Rowan County in 1856, 1858, 1860, 1862, and 1883. 
In 1863 the peace movement was strong in North Carolina. Ramsay was one of the peace delegates 
elected to the Confederate Congress that year. The others were Samuel Christian, J. T. Leach, G. W. 

, and Josiah Turner. They urged that the President of the Confederacy should — peace. 
In 1865 North Carolina delegates alone voted for Lash’s resolution of that nature, but Fuller, Ramsay, 
and Leach immediately changed their votes. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 55, 67n, 486; North Caroling 
Manual (1913), pp. 793-794 
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declined, for fear of some controversy on the general subject in Con- 
gress & indeed was Expecting a general law to be passed.** But since 
the passage of the recent law removing the dissabilities of so many 
& as that seems to be the policy adopted, I have concluded to write 
you, that I would be gratified, if you still feel disposed to oblige me, 
if you would act as your judgement prompts, to effect the desired 
purpose. 

I was disqualified because I was a member of the N.C. Legislature 
shortly after I left Penn* College—*® viz in 1848 & 9: & afterwards 
although following the practice of law during the war as well as before 
& since, yet as a civilian, I sympathised with ‘‘our side’’ as it was 
then called & prefered to win instead of loose the fight- after we came 
involved by the over-hastiness of others, to call it by the mildest terms 
in the war. I have never held any other office and since the war- 
have been for the restoration of peace & friendly relations between 
the various States & people of the Union. From nature & Education 
I am_ habitually a supporter of Law & order & the foe of lawless 
violence & crime. I have before this informed you of my political 
relations before the war, but I suppose that is unnecessary now to go 
into. 

Suffice it say I claim to be ‘an American citizen’’— by birthright 
(& not by the laws of Congress) and expect to discharge freely & cheer- 
fully the duties it imposes & now ask for a restoration of the privileges 
that belong & usually accompany citizenship. 

If necessary you may refer to any one who knows me Say Hon 
Messrs Lash, Boyden®® Dr Shoeber5! or to the Judges of the Supreme 


Cout of N C or Judge G. W. Brooks of the U S District Court or the 
Governor of N.C. W. W. Holden. 


Yours truly 


J. M. Clement 
#8 On May 29, 1865, Johnson issued his amnesty proclamation, superseding those of Lincoln, but he 
—_ cepted from taking the oath of allegiance six 
thi 


in addition to those barred by Lincoln. The 

section of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution prohibited a person oom holding office 

of profit or trust under the United States or under any state, civil or military, who had previously 
taken, as a member of Congress, as a state legislator, or officer of the state or nation, an oath to support 
the Federal Constitution and then had engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the United States 
or given aid or comfort to the enemies of the United States. Congress could, “however, by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses, remove such disabilities. By 1872 some 4,600 persons had had their disabilities 
removed, but still about 160,000 were barred. By the law of May 22, 1872, the disabilities of all Con- 
federates were removed except some 500 who had held high offices in the United States before 1861. 
Dunning, Reconstruction, ~ 42; John Spencer Bassett, Short History of the United States, pp. 634- 


635; William MacDonald umentary Source Book of American History, p. 537; United States tatutes 
at Large, XVII, 142. 


49 Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, a non-sectarian school founded and fostered by 
the Lutheran Church, was chartered by the legislature of Pennsylvania in 1832. It was the idea of the 
leaders of the church that since they had founded a theological seminary there six years before, they 
needed a nes gt for aon training. Paul Monroe, ed., A C ~ ve of Education, IV, 624. 

50 Nathaniel Boyden was born in Conway, Massachusetts, on pare 16, 1796. He was educated 
in the common schools and at Union College, Schenectady, New York. He served in the War of 1812; 
moved to Stokes County, North Carolina, in 1822; taught school for several years; studied law and 
after admission to the bar began to practice in that county; and was elected to the state house of com- 
mons in 1838 and in 1840. After moving to Salisbury in 1842, he was elected to the state senate in 1844; 
served in Congress from March 4, 1847, to March 3, 1849, having refused to run in 1848; served in the 
png consitutional convention of 1865; served in Congress from July 13, 1868, to March 3, 1869, but 
was defeated for re-election by Francis E. Shober; and was elected to the state supreme court in 1872, 
which position he filled until his death on November 20, 1873. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 725. 

51 Francis E. Shober was born in Salem, North Carolina, on March 12, 1831; attended the common 
schools and the Moravian School, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; and graduated from the University of 
North Carolina in 1851. After admission to the bar he began to practice in Salisbury. After servi 


ng 
in both houses of the legislature he served in Congress from March 4, 1869, to March 3, 1873; was 
a member of the state convention in 1875; was county judge of Rowan County in 1877 and 1878; was 
chief clerk in the United States Senate during the forty-fifth Congress, and then acting clerk ‘from 


October 24, 1881, to March 3, 1883; and died on May 29, 1896. Biographical Directory of Congress, 
p. 1521. 
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Office of U.S. Atty. 


Salem N.C. Sept. 20. 1870 
Hon. Edward McPherson. 


Clerk House Reps. 
Dear Sir: 


As Dist. Attorney of N.C. I write to Call your attention to the fact 
that we are now without any News Paper to publish the notices & 
orders of the United States Courts in which the U.States is a party, 
in that position of the State in which nearly all the U.S. Courts are held. 

Under the Act Cong. March 2, 1867 Sec. 7 you selected the N.C. 
Standard in which to publish such notices &c in the Counties east of 
the Mountains & the Asheville Pioneer for those west of the Moun- 
tains. 

The Standard Suspended5? on the 16 & is no longer published. 
Today I received a Letter from the United States Marshal asking me 
in what Paper since the Suspension of the Standard should be published 
his notices in Libels of Information of seizures of property wherein the 
U. States is a Party. There is now no paper in which to publish such 
notices. I therefore respectfully ask that you select one as early as 
practicable; and beg to suggest the American Advocate®* & a true & 
devoted Republican Paper— published at this place. 

Feeling the necessity of such a Paper Hon. I G. Lash myself & a few 
friends started this paper. The Republican party is mostly composed 
eof persons of moderate means & the poorer population & the publica- 

tion of the Paper bears pretty heavily upon a few of us. This Printing 
would place the paper upon safe grounds & be of the greatest of benefit 
to the Party. Salem is situation in the heart of the densest portion of 
the white population of the State & they can nearly all read & write, 
& this Paper if it can be sustained will wield the greatest of influence. 
None in the State is published with more ability. And it is one of the 
Papers that will never Compromise its Union & Republican Principles. 

I trust you may give it the Public Printing— I send you a copy of 
the Paper. 


I am very respectfully yours 


D H Starbuck** 
US. Dist. Atty. 
for N.C. 


52 In the habeas corpus trials piewine out of the so-called Ku Klux outrages in 1870, the Standard 
villified Judge Brooks, denounced William A. Graham, Thomas Bragg, B. F. Moore, and William H. 
Battle as ‘‘Ku Klux lawyers,” and charged them with responsibility for the Ku Klux Klan. It was 
fighting a losing game, however, and on September 17, 1870, it suspended publication. William A. 
Smith, its owner, said i in disgust: ‘What in h--l is the good of running a Republican paper when none 
of the party can read?"’ On September 26, its publication was resumed with S. F. Ashely, the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, as the sub rosa editor. Hamilton, Reconstruction, p. 538. 

53 The American Advocate, published at Winston, was a political paper set up by a band of Republic- 
ans on July 23, 1870, but it died in 1871. Union List of Newspapers, p. 511. 

54 D. H. Starbuck was quite in evidence in North Carolina Reconstruction. He was in the secession 
convention; was also in the convention of 1865; he defied Governor Holden in 1868; but, assisted by 
V. S. Lusk ‘and S. F. Phillips, he represented the government in these trials. On December 20, 1865, 
Johnson recommended him for district attorney for North Carolina; the next day his nomination was 
referred to the judiciary committee; it was not reported back until January 18, 1866; and it was con- 
firmed two days later. He was born in North Carolina and appointed from North Carolina, and in 1869 
was still holding the position, residing at Winston and drawing a salary of $400 and fees. Hamilton, 
Reconstruction, > pp. 121n, 348, 578; United States Senate Executive Journal, XIV, pt. 1, 1865-1866, 313, 
316, 482, 485; United States Official Register, 1869, p. 303. 
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I concur in the recommendation and Suggestions made _ in the above 


letter— 
I G Lash*5 
MC 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


Raleigh, Oct. 5 1870 
Hon. Edw*. M*‘Pherson, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter of Sept. 27 has been received, and I am directed by His 
Excellency Gov. Holden to inform you that the publication of the 
“North Carolina Standard” has been resumed. It is now, as hereto- 
fore, issued daily & Weekly. 


I am Very respectfully 


JB Neathery®® 
Private Secretary 


Office Daily Times 
New Bern N.C. 


Sep’t. 30° 1871. 
Hon, E M*Pherson 


Clerk of the House of Representatives 
Dear Sir, 


Permit me to indulge the hope that the patronage of the Gov't. 
will be continued to the Times.°’ I have only to say that “true 
republican doctrine”’’ is our motto and that we need all the support 
we have in order to sustain the only daily republican organ in the State. 
I would remark that owing to the opponents of republicanism being 
the most wealthy portion of the States politicians we are circulating 
a great many papers without pay and have much to contend with. 


I am sir, 


Your Most respect ful & Obt Servant 
E Hubb**§ 


55 Israel George Lash was born in Bethania, North Carolina, on August 18, 1810, and died in Winston- 
Salem on April 1, 1878. He was educated in the common schools and the local academy of his town. 

e became a merchant, cigar manufacturer, and banker in Salem. He was a delegate to the state con- 
vention in 1868; served in Congress as a Republican from July 20, 1868, to March 3, 1871; was not 
a candidate for renomination in 1870; and then returned to banking in Salem until his death. Bio- 
erephicel Directory of Congress, p. . 1205. 

. Neathery was a honshenen of Holden. In the reign of terror in the state in 1870 R. M. 

Allieos of Iredell County made a petition to Judge Mitchell asking for an injunction against D. A. Jen- 
kins, the state treasurer, and A. D. Jenkins, the pony forbidding the payment of the state troops 
used to suppress the Ku Klux in the two counties of North Carolina. Judge Mitchell issued the injunc- 
tion. Then Holden removed A. D. Jenkins and put John B. Neathery in his place and they were paid. 
They were mustered out on Septem 21, 1870, and the majority of them fled to the mountains, pre- 
serving their organization in fear of the just anger of the enraged people. But they still marked their 
route by violence and outrage. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 531-532. 

57 The New Bern Times was a weekly, semi-weekly, and daily, and was published from 1864 to 1875. 
It was a well gotten up and very presentable news sheet, but contained mostly advertisements, political 
news, and local items. Union List of Newspapers, p. 504; see also the paper itself. 

58 E. Hubbs & Co. were the proprietors of the New Bern Daily Times. The paper contained seven 
columns and usually bad four pages, but sometimes more. See the newspaper itself. 
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Office of Asheville Pioneer 
Asheville N. C. 
Dec 6" 1873. 

To Hon——— M‘°Pherson 


Clerk House of Representatives 
Washington D. C. 


Sir: 


I hereby make application to have awarded to the Asheville Weekly 
Pioneer the Contract for publishing the laws of Congress. 

As to the justice of the Claim of the Pioneer I beg leave to refer you 
. _— Cobb*? M.C. and to Hon John Pool®® Ex U. S. Senator 
rom N.C. 


Very Respectively Submitted 


E.R. Hampton®! 
Ed & Pub Pioneer 


Elizabeth City N C Decr 26'/ 73 
E McPherson Esqr 


Clk H. 
Dear Sir 


Your order under the act of 2 Mch/ 67 of 19*" inst recd- 
I think the act refered to contemplates the selection of one or more 


papers in the District (Judicial District) for the publication of notices 
by order of the Dist & Circuit Courts for such Dist 
By an act passed June 1/72 a Western Dist was established in N C.®? 
Asheville N C. the place at which the Pioneer is published is in the 
Western part of the Western district—®* has little or no circulation 
in the Eastern district, & for these reasons is most unfit for the publi- 
cation of such Notices— 


59 Clinton Levering Cobb was born in Elizabeth City, North Carolina, on August 25, 1842. After 
attending the common schools he graduated from the state university, studied law, was admitted to 
the bar, and began his practice in Elizabeth City, where he also engaged in the mercantile business. 
He served as a Republican in Congress from March 4, 1869, to March 3, 1875, having been defeated 
in 1874 for re-election. He resumed the practice of law in Elizabeth City and died there on April 30, 
1879. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 826. 

60 John Pool was born near Elizabeth City, North Carolina, on June 16, 1826, and died in Washington, 
D. C., on August 16, 1884. In 1847 he graduated from the University of North Carolina and was 
admitted to the bar the same year. He engaged in agricultural pursuits; served four terms in the state 
senate; was defeated for governor on the Whig ticket in 1860; and was in the constitutional convention 
in 1865. On December 29, 1865, he was elected to the United States Senate, but was not allowed to 
take his seat. Upon his second election, however, he served from July 4, 1868, to March 3, 1873. He 
was not a candidate for re-election, but settled in Washington, where he remained until his death. 
Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1421. 

6! At this time E. R. Hampton was the editor of the Weekly Pioneer, published each Saturday in 
Asheville. It was the official organ of the United States and of the seventh congressional district. It 
was a large six-column newspaper and contained four pages with an occasional extra sheet. See edi- 
torial page of the newspaper itself. 

62 By the act of Congress of June 4, 1872, a new district court of the United States was set up for 
North Carolina. The act designated that district and circuit courts should be held in Asheville, States- 
ville, and Greensboro. United States Statutes at Large. XVII, 215-17. 

63 On June 7, 1872, President Grant sent the name of Robert P. Dick to the Senate as judge of this 
new court. On the same day he sent in the name of Virgil S. Lusk as United States district attorney 
for this new court. The judge was to receive a salary of $3,500 while the attorney was to receive $200 
and fees. The same day they were reported back and confirmed. They were both born and appointed 
from North Carolina. United States Senate Executive Journal, 1871-73, XVIII, 276-277; United States 
Official Register, 1873, p. 349. 
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If the purpose be to inform persons whose interests are involved in 
Libel, & other court proceedings then I know of no more appropriate 
Medium in the Eastern District of NC. than ‘‘The New Bern Times”’ 
which was the only one first selected by you under the act- 

I do not believe that the Asheville Pioneer is subscribed to or 
read by twenty persons in the Eastern District— 

I will be pleased to know your views when you have read this 


Very respectfully 


G. W. Brooks 
District Judge 


Raleigh N. C. 


Jany. 19, 1874. 
Clerk of House of Representatives 


Washington D.C. 
Sir: 


I have the honor of requesting to be informed to what Congressional 
district in Ohio, Belmont County belongs, and who is the Representa- 
tive of it. 


Very Respectfully 
Your Obt. Sert. 


Jno C. Tidball®* 
Maj. 2d. Arty 
Bvt. Brig. Genl. 


Lexington, No. Ca. 


June 17, 1874 
Hon Edwin Mcperson 


Clerk House of Rep- 
Washington D.C. 


My dear Sir 


Please send me Allens official report®5— of the Congress of 1858 & 59. 
reporting the articles and appropriations for the Members of Congress— 
at that Session, Alfred M. Scales of this district was in that Congress 
and J. M. Leach beet [sic] him by having that report . 

I am the Nominee of the Republican party of this District and 


64 John Caldwell Tidball became a cadet on July 1, 1844; lived in Virginia and Ohio; and spent most 


of his life in the army. On August 28, 1863, he was made a colonel after making the other grades. 
He was mustered out of volunteer service on September 26, 1865, but he was made a major on February 
5, 1867, lieutenant colonel on June 30, 1882, colonel on March 22, 1885. He received many honors 
including that of brevet major-general, and retired on January 25, 1889. Francis B. Heitman, Historical 
Register and Dictionary of United States Army, 1, 961 


65 Allen’s Official Report of Congress contained the expenses of the various members of Congress for 
those years. 
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Alfred Scales®® is my Competitor please forward it at the earliest 
Moment. 


I have the honor to be 
Yours Truly 


W.F. Henderson®? 


“Pioneer ’’ Office 


Asheville N.C. Nov 30° 1874 
Hon Edward McPherson 


Clerk of the House of Representatives U. S. 
Sir 


I have the honor to request that you select the Asheville ‘ Pioneer’’ 


as one of the papers in North Carolina, for the 2d Session of the 43*¢ 
Congress, 


I am, Sir 
Respectfully, 


Your obedient Servant 
Pinckney Rollins®® 
Editor & Publisher 


Office of Era 


Raleigh N.C. Decr. 34 1874 
Honl. Edward M‘Pherson 


Clerk of the House of Representatives 
Washington City D.C. 


Sir: 
I respectfully request a renewal of the contract 


66 Alfred Moore Scales was born in Reidsville, North Carolina, on November 26, 1827; attended 
Caldwell Institute, Greensboro; was at the University of North Carolina in 1845 and 1846; and after 
studying law was admitted to the bar in 1851, and practiced in Madison, North Carolina. He was 
solicitor in 1853, member of the state house of commons in 1852, 1853, 1856, and 1857. He was in Con- 
gress from March 4, 1857, to March 3, 1859. He began as a private in the Confederate Army and rose 
to the rank of brigadier-general. He served in the state house of representatives from 1866 to 1869; 
was in Congress from March 4, 1875, to December 30, 1884, when he resigned, having been elected 
governor of North Carolina, which office he held from 1885 to 1889. He engaged in banking in Greens- 
boro, until his death on February 9, 1892. Biographical Directory of Congress, p. 1497. 

67 William F. Henderson played a leading role in North Carolina during Reconstruction. Josiah 
Turner centered many darts against “‘Windy Billy’’ Henderson ‘“‘who stole Darr’s mule” or ‘‘who 
was tried and acquitted of stealing Darr’s mule."" He wanted to go to Congress, but could not make it. 
He ran against I. G. Lash in 1868 in the fifth district, but lost and in 1874 he was the opponent of 
Alfred M. Scales. On June 8, 1870, he was one of the inner circle that met with the governor and Pool 
in the office of Holden and agreed to organize the special militia under Kirk to stamp out the Ku Klux 
Klan in two counties. He wrote Holden that Kirk’s movement was necessary for the success of the 
party and his (Holden's) future advancement. As assessor of internal revenue he offered freedom to 
any one who would give evidence implicating J. M. Leach in the Ku Klux Klan outrages, because he 
had defeated him for Congress in 1870. In 1868 as head of the Heroes of America he addressed them 
and once more and for the last time the “‘ Red Strings’ appeared in North Carolina politics. Although 
he was uneducated and almost illiterate and not of the type that was interested in education, he made 
a motion to prepare for the continuation of the University after the war and the committee was to have 
power to devise the plan and to put it into operation. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 247n, 281, 364, 
367, 388, 475, 497, 505, 580, 601, 623 

68 On April 3, 1869, Grant nominated Pinckney Rollins to be collector of internal revenue for the 
seventh North Carolina district. The same day the nomination was sent to the committee of finance; 
was reported back two days later, and was confirmed the following day. According to one report he 
was born in South Carolina and according to another he was born in North Carolina. Anyhow he was 
in North Carolina when he was appointed and employed in Asheville at a salary of $1,500. In 1873 
he was still in the office. He was editor of the Pioneer and then E. R. Hampton edited it for some time, 
but the last issue that contains his name is that ofAugust 29, 1874, and the issue of September 5, has 
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with the‘ Era’’®® for Government printing which expires on the 19** 
inst. 

I take this occation to say that our facilities are ample for the prompt 
execution of the work in the future as in the past, and that, the Era 
still continues the Central Organ of the Republican party in North 
Carolina 

Very Respectfully 


W. M. Brown7° 
Business Manager 
and Sole Proprietor 


Newbern, N. C. 


December, 5 1874 
Hon: E. M* Pherson: 


Sir: 

“The Newbern Daily Times,’ under the manage- 
ment of our estimable townsman, E. Hubbs, is in all respects an admir- 
able Newspaper, and as an advertising medium, it possesses peculiar 
advantages, by reason, of its daily general circulation among the busi- 
ness men of Eastern North Carolina, Politically, it has never failed 
to utter significant and certain sounds, It has been unflinching in its 
support of the policy of the Administration, and in that persuasive in 
its tone,- In my opinion, it is_ the, only, efficient Republican Paper 
in Eastern No: Ca and the only one is this District, and as such 
deserves consideration and support, Extinguish this political light 


in our midst, where so many are instructed by its teachings, and guided 
by its precepts, Republicanism would inevitably dwindle to much 
smaller proportions by the loss of this leadership, 


Respectfully 


R. F. Lehman 
Register in Bankruptcy and U.S. 
Commissioner Dist of No: Car: 


New Berne N. C. 


' Dec. 5 1874. 
Hon. Edward M‘Pherson 


Clerk U.S. House ef Rep. 
Sir. 


Permit me to again invite you to consider the Times, (Daily) which 


Rollins as editor and proprietor. In this issue Hampton gave his valedictory editorial and Pinckney 
Rollins, upon again becoming editor and proprietor, issued his salutotory editorial. Hampton had 
only been editor for a short time. The main purpose of the paper seems to have been to secure a political 
organ for 52 radicals and to publish the laws and notices of the Federal government at a high rate of 
printing. United States Official Register, 1869, Ps ag _— p. 83; files of the Pioneer; United States Senate 
Executive Journal, XVII, 1869-71, pp. 74, 79, 

69 The Era was a itical newspaper ublished i in Raleigh during Reconstruction. From June 6, 
1871, to 1876 the Tri-Weekly Era was a cr the Weekly Era from 1871 to 1877; and the Daily Era 
from October 21, 1872, to 1873. Union List of Newspapers, p. 505. 

70 William M. Brown was at this time manager of the semi- -weekly a h Era. The office was at 
No. 1 Fayetteville Street. He lived on *‘ Newbern Ave nr East."" M. V. ilbert, who lived on “‘ bvd 
Salisbury cor Martin,’ was the composer and other proprietor. ae was a newcomer to Raleigh, 


perhaps from the North. He was not there in 1868-69 and did not remain very long. Raleigh City 
Directory, 1875-76, pp. 12, 54, 68. 
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I represent, as a medium for advertising the Laws etc, of the U.S. for 
the approaching session of Congress. 


In presenting its claims as the only Daily administration paper 
in the State, always consistent firm and solid, I think I point out 
such claim as will meet with your views, as reason for preferement. 

I desire most particularly to refer you to the 
accompanying letter, from Hon. R.F. Lehman?! on this subject and 
to Hon. C. R. Thomas’? present with you. I could say much in our 
own behalf, but deem the foregoing chief and trust sufficient to in- 
pe you to choose the Times as one of the State papers favored 

y you. 


Very truly and respectfully 


Ethelbert Hubbs 
Manager. 


Greensboro Feb 8** 1875 
Hon Edward M°‘Pherson 


Dear Sir 


At your request I herewith enclose you the certificate of my 
election to the Forty fourth Congress.,Please acknowledge receipt 
and be kind enough to inform me when & how I can draw my Salary 
after the 4 March next. 


Vry respectfully 
A M Scales 


71 R. F. Lehman was a North Carolina carpetbagger who played a spectacular role in the state. 
He was one of the two carpetbaggers in the senate when Holden was impeached and took a leading 
part in the proceedings of that body. On two of the eight counts he voted “guilty"’ and on the other 
counts he was with the Republicans who stood by Holden except on the third count when Moore alone 
voted * ‘not guilty.’’ On the fifth and sixth counts, respectively, four and five Republicans voted 

“guilt " Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 536-537, 556-557. 

2 Charles R. Thomas was a man of average ability, but he was careless as a judge. He helped 
Pn. material for Stevens’ reconstruction bill for North Carolina in 1866. He was elected to the 
superior court bench in 1868 and was accused of being active as a judge in favor of the members of the 
Loyal League and in allowing them to escape in many instances. In December, 1869, he refused to 
permit any evidence to be presented to prove that the League had ordered the whipping of two Negroes 
because they voted with the Conservatives. He did sentence the men to thirty and sixty days, respect- 
ively, to jail, but Holden immediately pardoned them. In the reign of terror he issued bench warrants 
for certain people in Greene and Lenoir counties. When Josiah Turner applied to Thomas for a warrant 
in 1870 against Holden it was refused. He was nominated for Congress in the second district in 1870 
and again in 1872, and sought to receive it again in 1874, but John A. Hyman persuaded the Republic- 
ans that a Negro should receive this honored reward and they gave it tohim. He made his race in 1870 
without leaving the bench, which caused him to be severely critigised. He favored the constitutional 
convention of 1875, and broke with the Republicans in 1876 along with many other leaders who became 
disgusted with the radicals. Hamilton, Reconstruction, pp. 180, 187n, 280n, 338n, 339, 415, 484, 492n, 
493, 531, 587n, 601, 632, 649n. 
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NORTH CAROLINA BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1940-1941! 
By Mary Linpsay THORNTON 
Bibliography and Libraries 


Cotten, Bruce. Housed in the third floor, being a collection of North 
Caroliniana formed by Bruce Cotten, with some facsimile impres- 
sions of titles. Baltimore, [Privately printed], 1941. 66, viii p. 
illus. Limited edition for private distribution. Author, 4915 
Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


D’e.1A, ALBERTO LEo. A bibliography of Italian dialect dictionaries. 
Chapel Hill, 1940. (University of North Carolina. Studies in the 
Romance languages and literatures. No.1.) 98 p. $.50 pa. 


DouGLas, Mrs. Mary Peracockx. Teacher-librarian’s handbook. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1941. 154 p. $1.90. 


DvuKE UNIveRsiTy. Liprary. Checklist of all scientific periodicals 
and of selected serials in the libraries of the University; edited by 
Marjorie Gray Wynne, with the assistance of Mrs. John Mathews 
{and others]. [Durham,] 1940. 110 p. Gratis. 


MCNEILL, JOHN MILTON. Farm tenancy in the United States, 1937- 
1939; a selected list of references, compiled by John M. McNeill 
under the direction of Mary G. Lacy. . . . Washington, 1940. 
(U. S. Dept. of agriculture. [Library]. Agricultural economics 
bibliography. No. 85.) vi, 160 p. Apply. 


NorTH CAROLINA. UNIVERSITY. LIBRARY. HANES FOUNDATION FOR 
THE STUDY OF THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE BOoK. 
Incunabula in the Hanes collection of the University of North 
Carolina, compiled by Olan V. Cook. Chapel Hill, N. C. 1940. 
(Hanes foundation publications. No.1.) xviii, 125 p. $3.00. 


NorTH CAROLINA. UNIVERSITY. LIBARAY. SOUTHERN HISTORICAL 
COLLECTION. Guide to the manuscripts in the Southern historical 
collection of the University of North Carolina, prepared by the 
North Carolina Historical records survey project, Division of pro- 
fessional and service projects, Work projects administration. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. The University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
(James Sprunt studies in history and political science. 1941. 
v. 24, no. 2.) vi, 204 p. $1.25 pa. 


UNITED STATES. WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION. Inventory of 
federal archives in the states, series XV, The Works progress 
administration no. 32; North Carolina. Raleigh, N. C. The 
Survey of Federal Archives, 1940. xii, 146 p. Apply. 


1 Books dealing with North Carolina or by North Carolinians published during the year ending 
August 31, 1941. A few of earlier date, omitted from previous bibliographies, are included. 
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Religion and Philosophy 


BINKLEY, OLIN TRIVETTE. Frontiers for Christian youth. Nashville, 
Tenn., Broadman Press, [c. 1941.] 116 p. illus. $.75. 


CARRAWAY, GERTRUDE S. Crown of life, history of Christ church, 
New Bern, N. C., 1715-1940. . . . New Bern, Owen G. Dunn, 
1940. 245 p. $1.10. 


ELLWwoop, CHARLES ABRAM. The world’s need of Christ . . . with 
a foreword by Samuel McCrea Cavert. . . . New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, [c. 1940.] 237 p. $2.00. 


Fries, ADELAIDE LIsETTA, editor. Records of the Moravians in North 
Carolina . . . volume V, 1784-1792. Raleigh, N. C. The North 
Carolina Historical Commission, 1941. ix, [1963]-2450 p. illus. 
Apply, North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh. 


JoHNSON, TALMAGE Casey. Life’s intimate relationships. New York, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, [c. 1941.] 205 p. $1.50. 


JorpoN, GERALD Ray. Why the cross? New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, [c. 1941.] 138 p. $1.00. 


Mappry, Mrs. EMMA (PARKER). Believers and builders in Europe. 
[Nashville, Tenn.,] Broadman Press, [c. 1939.] 167 p. illus. $.50. 


MIDDLETON, RoBERT LEE. Our youth for Christ; messages and pro- 
gram material to be used by leaders and workers with intermediates 
and young people. Nashville, Tenn., Broadman Press, [c. 1939.] 
164 p. $1.00. 


Moss, WILLIAM DyGNuM. Sermons and prayers ...a memorial . 


volume. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 
1940. xiii, 207 p. port. $3.00. 


PEARSE, ARTHUR SPERRY. Hell's bells. Durham, N.C. The Seeman 
Printery, inc., 1941. viii, 121 p. $2.00. 


SELLERS, HazeL. Faith of our fathers; a book of sketches of old North 
Carolina churches. [Burlington? Author,] 1940. [51] p. 25 plates. 
$1.50. 


STATON, MARGARET HADLEY. Let’s talk about you. New York, 
Harbinger House, 1941. 64 p. $1.00. 


Economics and Sociology 


BEALE, HOwARD KENNEDY. A history of freedom of teaching in 
American schools. New York, C. Scribner’s Sons, [c. 1941.] xviii, 
343 p. $2.00. 


Book OF THE STATES . . . v. 4, 1941-1942. Chicago, The Council of 
State Governments and the American Legislators’ Association, 
[c. 1941.] xii, 423 p. $3.50. 


BROWNELL, WILLIAM ARTHUR. Arithmetic in grades I and II; a critical 
summary of new and previously reported research, by William A. 
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Brownell, with the assistance of Roy A. Doty and William C. Rein. 
Durham, N. C. Duke University Press, 1941. (Duke University 
research studies in education. [No. 6].) xi, 175 p. illus. $1.50 pa. 


Crum, Mason. Gullah: Negro life in the Carolina sea islands. Dur- 
ham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1940. xv, 351 p. illus. $3.50. 


HERRING, HARRIET LAuRA. Southern industry and regional develop- 
ment . .. with a foreword by Howard W. Odum... . Chapel 


Hill, N. C. The University of North Carolina Press, 1940. xiii, 
103 p. $1.00. 


HEXNER, ERWIN. Studies in legal terminology. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1941. vi, 150 p. $1.50. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES SPURGEON. Statistical atlas of southern counties; 
listing and analysis of socio-economic indices of 1104 southern 
counties. Chapel Hill, N. C. The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. x, 355 p. $4.00. 


LANNING, JOHN TATE. Academic culture in the Spanish colonies. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1940. ix, 149 p. $1.75. 


LESTER, RICHARD ALLEN. Economics of labor. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. xv, 913 p. $3.75. 


LovEJoy, GORDON WILLIAMS. Paths to maturity; findings of the North 
Carolina youth survey, 1938-1940, by Gordon W. Lovejoy, co- 
ordinator . . . sponsored by Cooperative personnel study, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1940. [Chapel Hill, N. C., Cooperative 
personnel study,] 1940. xvi, [310] p. Apply. 


McCussins, BENJAMIN Davip. The court of justice of the peace. 
Atlanta, Ga., The Harrison Company, [c. 1940.] 183 p. $3.00. 


PARKER, JOHN JOHNSTON. Democracy in government. Charlotts- 
ville, Va., The Michie Company, 1940. viii, 116 p. $1.50. 


RAMSDELL, CHARLES WILLIAM, editor. Laws and joint resolutions of 
the last session of the Confederate Congress (November 7, 1864- 
March 18, 1865) together with the secret acts of previous con- 
gresses, with an introduction and a bibliographical note. Durham, 
N. C., Duke University Press, [c. 1941.] xxvii, 183 p. illus. $2.50. 


RAPER, ARTHUR FRANKLIN. Sharecroppers all [by] Arthur F. Raper 
and Ira DeA. Reid. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. x, 281 p. $3.00. 


RATCHFORD, BENJAMIN ULyssEs. American state debts. Durham, 
N. C., Duke University Press, 1941. xviii, 629 p. $5.00. 


Srmpson, WILLIAM Hays. The small loan problem of the Carolinas; 
with a commentary on regulation in Virginia. . . . [Clinton, S. C., 
Presbyterian College Press, c. 1941.] 154 p. $2.00. 
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SMITH, ROBERT SIDNEY. The Spanish guild merchant; a history of 
the consulado, 1250-1700. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 
1940. xii, 167 p. $2.50. 


Science 


CoGccins, JAMES CASWELL. The cellular origin and growth of men- 
tality, or the soul. [Asheville, N. C. The Biltmore Press, 1938?] 
109 p. illus. $2.00. 


ELLioTT, WILLIAM WHITFIELD. College mathematics, a first course, 
by W. W. Elliott . . . and E. Roy C. Miles. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1940. xiii, 396 p. illus. $3.00. 


GARRISON, KARL CLAupius. The psychology of exceptional children. 
New York, The Ronald Press Company, [c. 1940.] xiii, 351 p. 
illus. $3.25. 


HART, HORNELL Norris. Chart for happiness. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1940. xi, 198 p. illus. $2.00. 


Nutt, Ropert H. How to develop a good memory for names, faces, 
and facts. New York, Simon and Shuster, 1941. 248 p._ illus. 
$1.90. 


Applied Science and Useful Art 


BAVER, LEONARD Davip. Soil physics. New York, J. Wiley & Sons, 
inc. 1940. xi, 370 p. illus. $4.00. 


CARROLL, ROBERT SPROUL. What price alcohol? A practical dis- 
cussion of the causes and treatment of alcoholism . . . with pre- 
face by Adolf Meyer. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
xv, 362 p. $3.00. 


ConE Export & COMMISSION COMPANY, Greensboro, N. C. Half 
century book, 1891-1941. [Greensboro, Cone Export & Com- 
mission Company, c. 1941.] [45] p. illus. Apply. 


HARPER, RALPH Moore. The voice governor, give it a chance; correct 
body mechanics does it. Boston, E. C. Schirmer Music Company, 
[c. 1941.] xi, 142 p. illus. $2.00. 


KETTUNEN, MARIETTA. Fundamentals of dress . . . illustrated by 
the author. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, inc. 1941. 
xi, 533 p. illus. $3.00. 


PREVETTE, EARL. How to sell by telephone. New York, Wilfred 
Funk, inc., 1941. 150 p. $2.00. 


Fine Arts 


GREEN, PAuL. The vocal score of Johnny Johnson; play by Paul Green, 
music by Kurt Weill. New York, Samuel French, inc., c. 1940. 
94 p. $2.50 pa. 


Haypon, GLEN. Introduction to musicology; a survey of the fields, 
systematic & historical, of musical knowledge & research. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, inc., 1941. xiii, 329 p. illus. $4.00. 
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LuUNDHOLM, HELGE. The aesthetic sentiment; a criticism and an origi- 


nal excursion. Cambridge, Mass., Sci-Art Publishers, [c. 1941.] 
223 p. illus. $2.50. 


SELDEN, SAMUEL. The stage in action . . . illustrated by Wautell 
Selden. New York, F. S. Crofts & Company, 1941. xvi, 324 p. 
illus. $2.75. 


Poetry 


Harris, CLoss PEACE. Where’s my baby? Boston, B. Humphries, 
inc., [c. 1940.] 32 p. front. $1.00. 


PaGE, Mrs. GERTRUDE Cook. Illusion, and other poems. Richmond, 
Va., The Dietz Press, 1940. 85 p. $1.00. 


WADDELL, MAupDE. Ocean echoes. ... No place, no publisher, 
[1941.] 16 p. Apply Author, 62 Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 


WADDELL, MAuDE. Saint Peters-by-the-sea. Wendell, N. C. The 


Gold Leaf Press, 1940.] [2], 19 p. Apply Author, 62 Broad St. 
Charleston, S. C. 


WADDELL, MAupDE. Songs of the South. No place, no publisher, 
[1940?] 16 p. Apply Author, 62 Broad St. Charleston, S. C. 


WHITEHEAD, Daisy Crump. From me to you. Lynchburg, Va., 
Author, 1941. $.50. Author, 109 Madison St. Lynchburg, Va. 


Drama 


Baptist, LEONA. Daniel Boone. Charleston, West Va., Children’s 
Theatre Press, 1941. 51 p. $.75. 


Boyp, JAMEs, editor. The Free company presents . . . a collection 
of plays about the meaning of America, with an introduction by 
James Boyd, chairman. New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 


[c. 1941.] xi, 312 p. $2.00. Plays by James Boyd and Paul Green 
are included. 


FINCH, ROBERT. The desert shall rejoice; a play in one act. New 
York, S. French, [1940.] 31 p. $.35 pa. 


Fincu, ROBERT. Heroes just happen; a comedy of high school days 
in three acts by Robert Finch and Betty Smith. New York 
S. French, c. 1940. 97 p. $.75 pa. 


FincH, ROBERT. Summer comes to the Diamond O. New York, 
Dramatists Play Service, inc. 1941. $.35 pa. 


Gituis, ApDoLPH. Old Hickory; a semi-historical play based on the 
life of Andrew Jackson, in seven scenes. New York, Liveright 
Publishing Corporation, 1938. 151 p. $1.50. 


GREEN, PauL. Native son (the biography of a young American) 
a play in ten scenes by Paul Green and Richard Wright, from the 
novel by Richard Wright. . . . New York, Harper & Brothers, 
[c. 1941.] ix, 148 p. $2.00. 
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McKenna, HELEN. Young Hickory, a dramatization of Andrew 


Jackson's boyhood. Charleston, W. Va., The Children’s Theatre 
Press, c. 1940. 48 p. $.75. 


YounG, STANLEY. Young Hickory. New York, Dramatists Play 
Service, inc. [c. 1941.] 23 p. $.30. 


Fiction? 
ANDERSON, WALTER WADSLEY. Kill 1, kill 2. New York, W. Morrow 
and Company, 1940. 284 p. $2.00. 


BjJORKMAN, EDWIN, translator. Earth is ours, by Vilhelm Moberg; 
translated from the Swedish by Edwin Bjérkman. New York, 
Simon & Schuster, inc., 1941. 687 p. $3.50. 


BLYTHE, LEGETTE. Alexandriana. Harrisburg, Pa., Stackpole Sons, 
[c. 1940.] 445 p. 


Burt, Mrs. KATHERINE (NEWLIN). Fatal gift. Philadelphia, Macrae- 
Smith Company, 1941. 268 p. $2.00. 


Burt, Mrs. KATHERINE (NEWLIN). No surrender, a novel. Phila- 
delphia, Macrae-Smith Company, 1940. 258 p. $2.00. 


CAROLINA sampler; an anthology of prose and poetry by writers of the 
Carolinas. New York, Harbinger House, [c. 1941.] 137 p. $2.00. 


Duncan, Mrs. EvuLa GriFFIN. Big Road Walker . . . based on 
stories told by Alice Cannon. . . . New York, Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1940. x, 121 p. illus. $1.75. Juvenile. 


FLETCHER, Mrs. INGLIs. Raleigh’s Eden, a novel. Indianapolis, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, [c. 1940.] 662 p. $2.75. 


Gop, Daisy HENDLEY. It was forever. Philadelphia, Dorrance and 
Company, [c. 1940.] 281 p. 


Hannum, Mrs. ALBERTA (PIERSON). The gods and one. New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, [c. 1941.] 272 p. $2.50. 


Harris, Mrs. BERNICE KELLY. Portulaca. Garden City, Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, inc. 1941. 335 p. $2.50. 


Key, ALEXANDER. With Daniel Boone on the Caroliny trail, written 
and illustrated by Alexander Key. Philadelphia, The John C. 
Winston Company, [c. 1941.] ix, 223 p. $2.00. Juvenile. 


Lucas, JOHN PAuL, Jr. The king of Scuffletoun, a Croatan romance, 
by John Paul Lucas, Jr. and Bailey T. Groome. Richmond, Va., 
Garrett and Massie, inc., [c. 1940.] ix, 238 p. $2.50. 


Moore, BertHA B. Go with him twain. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1941. 171 p. $1.00. 


Moore, BErTHA B. Never forgotten. Grand Rapids, Mich., W. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1940. 192 p. $1.00. 


? By North Carolinians, or with the scene laid in North Carolina. 
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Moore, BERTHA B. The triplets go South. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1940. 86 p. $.50. 


Moorg, Ipa L. Like a river flowing. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 
and Company, inc. 1941. 388 p. $2.50. 


PRIDGEN, Tim. Tory oath. Garden City, N. Y. Doubleday, Doran, 
and Company, inc., 1941. 371 p. $2.50. 


PuTNAM, Mrs. Nina (WILcox). The inner voice. New York, Sheri- 
dan House, [c. 1940.] 309 p. 


Ross, JAMEs. They don’t dance much. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940. 296 p. $2.50. 


Sims, Mrs. MARIAN (McCamy). The city on the hill, a novel. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, [c. 1940.] 356 p. $2.50. 


SLAUGHTER, FRANK GILL. That none should die. New York, Double- 
day, Doran and Company, inc., 1941. 423 p. $2.75. 


WoLFE, THOMAS. You can’t go home again. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, [c. 1940.] viii, 743 p. $3.00. 


Woop, CHARLES BARNETTE. First, the fields. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, [c. 1941.] 308 p. $2.50. 


WortH, KATHRYN. The middle button. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran, and Company, inc., 1941. ix, 274 p. illus. $2.00. Juvenile. 


YounG, STANLEY. Young Hickory, a story of the frontier boyhood 
and youth of Andrew Jackson. . . . New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
inc., [c. 1940.] xii, 271 p. illus. $2.00. 

Literature other than Poetry, Drama, and Fiction 


BARNEY, WINFIELD SupPPLy. Practical French review grammar, with 


exercises for composition. New York, Prentice-Hall, inc., 1940. 
ix, 184 p. illus. $1.60. 


BauM, PAULL FRANKLIN, editor. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Letters to 


Fanny Cornforth. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 
xiii, 142 p. illus. $2.25. 


CAMERON, KENNETH WALTER. Ralph Waldo Emerson’s reading, 
a guide for source-hunters and scholars to the one thousand vol- 
umes which he withdrew from libraries, together with some un- 
published letters and a list of Emerson’s contemporaries .. . 
whose book borrowings are inscribed in the charging records of the 


Boston Athenaeum. . . . Raleigh, The Thistle Press, 1941. 144 p. 
$3.50. 


COENEN, FREDERIC EDWARD, editor. Auf héherer warte; deutsche 


dichtunger der neuzeit. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, [c. 1941.] 
xi, 176, cxxx p. $1.50. 


DicKsON, CHARLIE Monroe. Fireside philosophy. Boston, The 
Christopher Publishing House, [c. 1940.] 200 p. $1.50. 
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Dow, NEAL. The concept and term “nature’’ in Montaigne’s Essays. 
Philadelphia, 1940. ix, 68 p. 


Dow, NEAL. French in review, by Gifford Davis and Neal Dow. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1940. ix, 172, xlix p. $1.20. 


JENNINGS, AUGUSTUS CAMPBELL. A linguistic study of the Cartulario 
de San Vincente [!] de Oviedo. New York, 1940. xviii, 326 p. 


JORDAN, ARCHIBALD CURRIE. How to write correctly. New York, 
Reynald and Hitchcock, 1941. 185 p. $1.50. 


LINKER, ROBERT WHITE, editor. A Provencal anthology. Columbus, 
Ohio, H. L. Hedrick, [c. 1940.] 104 p. $1.25. 


ScHEU-R1Esz, HELENE, editor. Will you marry me? Proposal letters 
of seven centuries. [New York,] Island Workshop Press Co-op., 
inc., [c. 1940.] vii, 100 p. $1.50. 


Wess, RicHARD. Sidney Lanier, poet and prosodist. Athens, Ga., 
University of Georgia Press, 1941. 105 p. $2.00. 


Genealogy : 
CLarRK, Mrs. Eva LEE (TURNER). Gill; abstracts from records in 


southern states and genealogical notes. New York, R. R. Smith, 
1939. viii, 196 p. $5.00. 


CoGcins, JAMES CASWELL. The eugenics of President Abraham 4 
Lincoln; his German-Scotch ancestry irrefutably established from % 
recently discovered documents. Milligan College, Tenn., Goodwill % 
press, pr. [c. 1940.] xvi, 284 p. illus. $2.00. 
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754 p. illus. $4.50. 


HICKERSON, THOMAS FELIX. Happy valley, history and genealogy. 
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Oxford, N. C. W. J. Webb, 1940. 176 p. illus. $5.75. i 


WILMETH, JAMEs LILLARD. Wilmot-Wilmoth-Wilmeth. . . . [Char- 
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1940. 374 p. illus. Apply Author, Charlotte, N. C. 


History and Travel 


ApaMs, ELMER C. Walking in the clouds. Detroit, Mich., Arnold- 
Powers, inc. 1939. 86 p. illus. $1.25. 
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xxxi, 539 p. illus. $2.50. 


Byrp, WILLIAM. William Byrd’s Natural history of Virginia, or The 
newly discovered Eden (edited and translated from a German 
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CasH, WILBUR JOSEPH. The mind of the South.? New York, A. A. 
Knopf, 1941. xi, 429, xv p. $3.75. 


DEMOND, RoBERT O. The loyalists in North Carolina during the 


Revolution. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1940. viii, 
286 p. $3.00. 
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Duke university, edited by David Kelly Jackson. Durham, N. C. 
Duke University Press, 1940. ix, 377 p. illus. $4.00. 
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Carolina coast. . . . Richmond, Va., Garrett and Massie, inc., 
[c. 1941.] viii, 35 p. illus. $1.00. 


GARDEN CLUB OF NORTH CAROLINA. New Bern, cradle of North Caro- 
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story. [Richmond, The William Byrd Press, inc. c. 1941.] viii, 
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GRIFFIN, CLARENCE. Western North Carolina sketches. Forest City, 
N. C. The Forest City Courier, 1941. 96 p. illus. $3.00. 


HARMON, GEORGE Dewey. Sixty years of Indian affairs, political, 
economic, and diplomatic, 1789-1850. Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1941. viii, 428 p. $5.00. 


HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD. North Carolina, the Old North State and 


the new. Chicago, The Lewis Publishing Company, 1941. 5 v. 
illus. $35.00. 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA ELIZABETH. So you're going south! (To the South 


Atlantic states). . . . Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1940. 
xvi, 639 p. illus. $3.00. 


LINEBARGER, PAUL Myron ANTHONY. The China of Chiang K’ai- 
shek: a political study. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1941. 
xi, 449 p. illus. $2.50 bound, $1.00 pa. 
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Moore, JAMES Lewis. Cabarrus reborn; a historical sketch of the 
founding and development of Cannon mills company and Kan- 
napolis, by James Lewis Moore and Thomas Herron Wingate. 
Kannapolis, N. C. Kannapolis Publishing Company, inc., 1940. 
vii, 102 p. $1.50. 


NEWSOME, ALBERT Ray. The growth of North Carolina, by Albert 
Ray Newsome and Hugh Talmage Lefler. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


N. Y. World Book Company, [c. 1940.] viii, 472 p. illus. $1.48. 
Juvenile. 


PoTEAT, GorDON. Stand by for China. New York, Friendship Press, 
[c. 1940.] x, 181 p. $1.00 bound, $.60 pa. 


ROBERT, JOSEPH CLARKE. The road from Monticello; a study of the 
Virginia slavery debate of 1832. Durham, N. C., Duke University 
Press, 1941. (Trinity college historical society. Papers. 1941. 
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Sass, HERBERT RAVENEL. Hear me, my chiefs! New York, W. 
Morrow & Company, 1940. 256 p. illus. $2.50. 


Sxaccs, Marvin Lucian. North Carolina boundary disputes in- 
volving her southern line. Chapel Hill, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. (The James Sprunt studies in history and 
political science. v. 25, no. 1.) viii, 250 p. $1.25 pa. 


SmitH, Mrs. Seto Lewis. North Carolina’s Confederate monuments 
and memorials, compiled by Mrs. S. L. Smith, historian (1932- 
1933), North Carolina division, United daughters of the Con- 


federacy. Raleigh, 1941. 131 p. illus. Apply Author, Whiteville, 
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TILLEY, NANNIE May. The Trinity college historical society, 1892- 
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UNITED STATES. DE Soto EXPEDITION CoMMIssION. Final report of 
the United States De Soto expedition commission . . . January 2, 
1939. . . . Washington, Government Printing Office, 1939. (U.S. 
Congress, 76th Congress, ist session, House document no. 71.) 
xii, 400 p. Apply Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


WARREN, JULE BENJAMIN. North Carolina yesterday and today. 
Raleigh, [Edwards & Broughton Company pr. c. 1941.] xix, 328 p. 
illus. $.55. Juvenile. 
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. . . new translations, introductions and notes by Allen H. Gilbert. 
. . . Chicago, Packard and Company, [c. 1941.] ix, 322 p. illus. 
$1.00. 
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and Company, 1941. xv, 671 p. illus. $3.20. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NortH CAROLINA BouNDARY DisPuTES INVOLVING HER SOUTHERN LINE. By 
Marvin Lucian Skaggs. The James Sprunt Studies in History and Political 
Science, volume XXV, number 1. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1941. Pp. viii, 250. . $1.25.) 

In his study of the boundary disputes between North 
Carolina and her neighbors to the south, Professor Skaggs 
has added a significant chapter to Southern history. The 
study is well documented and, as indicated by an appended 
bibliography, is the result of intensive research. 

The study is in two parts. Part I, ‘““The Dispute with 
South Carolina,”’ is composed of three long chapters of one 
hundred and fifty-seven pages. Part II, ‘The Dispute with 
Georgia,’’ takes up two chapters of forty-five pages to which 
is added a short conclusion to the study as a whole. 

The possibility of boundary disputes was inherent in the 
patent Charles II granted to the lords proprietors in 1663, 
for they were two years later authorized to erect ‘‘counties, 
baronnies, and colonies’’ within the grant. Actual disputes 
between the Carolinas began in 1719 when South Carolina 
made application to be received as a royal province. This 
dispute continued throughout the colonial period and be- 
tween the states until a survey was completed on December 
4, 1928, ‘‘ permanently marking the line.’’ Often the bound- 
ary question was the most important item in the relationship 
between the neighbors. IIl feelings were engendered. Eco- 
nomic loss, political strife, and even physical violence made 
the dispute an important part of the history of each of the 
Carolinas. In recording the details the author has made 
a contribution. 

In his initial chapter Professor Skaggs has adopted the 
pedagogical scheme of first telling his readers what he is 
going to tell them. It is probably well that he does so, else 
it might be difficult for the reader to follow many quotations 
indicating the nature and importance of boundary disputes 
in American history and at the same time keep his mind 
focused on the subject of the study. It is doubtful if such 
frequent quotations are necessary to establish the following 
conclusion: ‘‘ Thus it is seen that North Carolina’s southern 
boundary disputes were characteristic of the relations of the 
American colonies and states throughout much of their 
history”’ (p. 21). 
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It is also sometimes difficult for the reader with only an 
academic interest in the controversy to see why South Caro- 
lina officials were most frequently actuated by base motives, 
while North Carolinians were as frequently motivated by 
the virtuous desire to have nothing except what North Caro- 
lina deserved, even though their claims were often for 
territory far south of the present borders. 

The dispute with Georgia, also of long duration, originated 
in the vague wording of the charter of Georgia of 1732, and 
ended with the acceptance (many years later) of a North 
Carolina survey of 1821. While not as important as the dis- 
pute with South Carolina, the quarrel with Georgia was 
often accom anied by greater violence. On the whole, how- 
ever, Georgituns fare better in Dr. Skaggs’ account than do 
South Carolina officials. 

The complexity of the issues and the various counter- 
claims make good maps highly desirable. A map of the South 
Carolina disputes appears on page 32 but lacks much in 
legibility and clarity. There is no map of the Georgia claims. 

The nature of this work is such as to have little appeal to 
any except scholars, but the James Sprunt History Studies 
have been further strengthened by its inclusion. There is 
every indication of excellent editorial effort and mechanical 
errors are scarce. 

MERRITT BLOODWORTH POUND. 


THE UNIVERISTY OF GEORGIA, 
ATHENS, GA. 





Bishop JOSEPH BLOUNT CHESHIRE: His LIFE AND Work. By Lawrence Foushee 
London. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1941. Pp. viii, 


140. $2.00.) 

This brief biography of Joseph Blount Cheshire, written 
by the historiographer of the Diocese of North Carolina, 
is more than a “labor of love.’’ Dr. London is admittedly 
an ardent admirer of the late Episcopal Bishop, but his book 
is well documented and the tone is not excessively laudatory. 
It will therefore be of considerable interest to students of 
recent North Carolina history as well as to the thousands 
of Episcopalians who knew and loved Bishop Cheshire. 

Joseph Blount Cheshire was born in Tarboro in 1850, the 
son of an Episcopal rector. Educated at Trinity College, 
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Hartford, Connecticut, he taught for a short time in Mary- 
land and then returned to North Carolina to study and 
practice law. In 1878 he gave up the legal profession for the 
ministry and was ordained a deacon and two years later 
became a priest. Before being named Bishop of the Diocese 
of North Carolina in 1893, he served parishes in Chapel Hill 
and Charlotte. Bishop Cheshire lived to the age of eighty- 
two years and is remembered not only for his able work in 
the Church but also for his active interest in the social wel- 
fare of the state. He promoted missions in the mountain 
counties and was largely responsible for the reorganization 
of St. Mary’s School in Raleigh as a Church-supported school 
for girls. Religious and educational work among the Negroes 
claimed a generous part of Bishop Cheshire’s time and inter- 
est. Personally, he was a cultured gentleman, an accom- 
plished story-teller, and an ardent sportsman. Historical 
research and writing was his favorite avocation, and in his 
devotion to truth and accuracy he measured up to the high- 
est professional standards. His historical works, dealing 
mainly with the Episcopal Church in North Carolina, are 
numerous. Also, his reminiscences were published in 1930 
under the title, Nonnulla. 

Considering the ability and training of Dr. London as 
a biographer and historian, one might well wish that he had 
painted his portrait of Bishop Cheshire against a somewhat 
broader background. A fuller treatment of the social and 
religious life of the state would have brought out the stature 
of the eminent churchman in clearer perspective. The author 
has set up the more limited objective, however, of describing 
the ‘“‘accomplishments as deacon, priest, and bishop” of 
Joseph Blount Cheshire. That he has done well. The book 
includes a foreword by Edwin A. Penick, present Bishop of 
the Diocese of North Carolina, a bibliography of Bishop 
Cheshire’s published works, and an index. Technical errors 
have been kept at a minimum. It is, therefore, to point out 
the exceptional to note that on page v (Foreword) “hugh”’ 
appears when “‘huge’’ was apparently intended. 


W. A. MABry. 


Mount UNION COLLEGE, 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 
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WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA SKETCHES. By Clarence W. Griffin. 
Courier, Forest City, N.C. 1941. Pp. 196 $3.00.) 


Mr. Griffin, who is a member of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, has published a large number of 
articles and books in recent years relating to the history of 
western North Carolina. The present volume contains five 
sketches, which are to some extent a by-product of his larger 
History of Old Tryon and Rutherford Counties, 1730-1936, 
published in 1937. These sketches relate to the Cherokee 
Indian Removal, the Battle of Rounds Mountain, Hickory 
Nut Gap, the Bechtlers and Bechtler Coinage, and the Green 
River Plantation and the Carson and Coxe families. 

The Cherokee removal is described as one of the darkest 
blots on North Carolina history, with “‘ greed, avarice, selfish- 
ness and an utter disregard for the rights of a weaker race”’ 
marking every step. Mr. Griffin has given many interesting 
details showing the relations of the whites and Indians in the 
twenty years previous to the expulsion of the Cherokee and 
he has compiled and printed—for the first time—a complete 
list of the soldiers who served in the campaigns against the 
Indians. The author has used a large number of sources, 
but he fails to mention the W. H. Thomas manuscript 
collection at Duke University, which might have thrown 
some light on the Cherokee removal. 

Mr. Griffin is the first person to write an article about the 
Indian battle of Round Mountain, which was fought four 
miles from the present town of Tryon early in 1776. This 
engagement is not even mentioned in the State Records of 
North Carolina, but it seems to have been a significant battle 
of the Revolutionary period. 

The sketch on Hickory Nut Gap—History and Legend 
is by far the most interesting chapter in the book. Mr. 
Griffin sketches the main facts in the history of this famous 
gap and agrees with the recent findings of the De Soto Com- 
mission that neither De Soto nor Pardo passed through this 
vicinity. The numerous legends of the Hickory Nut Gap 
narrated by the author make good reading. 

The chapter on the Bechtlers is a reprint of an earlier 
pamphlet, but since this pamphlet is out of print, the author 
has appropriately included it in this publication. The story 
of the Bechtlers and their coinage is one of the most interest- 
ing bits of western North Carolina history. 


The Forest City 
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The last sketch deals with plantation and family history 
and is largely of a genealogical nature. 
The volume contains a number of illustrations and an 
index. 
HuGu T. LEFLER. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA, 
CuaPeEL Hint, N. C. 





THE GREAT DEMOBILIZATION AND OTHER Essays. By Frederic Logan Paxson. 

(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1941. Pp. 206. $3.00.) 

In that group of scholars which has undertaken to follow 
the trail of frontier history so plainly blazed by Frederick 
Jackson Turner, the name of Frederic Logan Paxson stands 
out preeminently. No one could trace the ramifications of 
this exploration without consulting the essays which he, 
from time to time, has produced. Dr. Bayard Still and a 
group of Paxson disciples have performed a valuable service 
to the historian by bringing these papers together in one 
volume, along with bibliographies of the writings of the great 
teacher and the contributions of his students. 

Professor Paxson’s personal contribution has been more 
especially in the field of recent American history, dealing 
with the closing of the frontier and developments which have 
taken shape since that time, and showing how they were 
related to, and influenced by, the conditions which existed 
when the country was new. Of such a nature are the essays 
entitled ‘‘The Pacific Railroads and the Disappearance of 
the Frontier,’’ ““The Admission of the ‘Omnibus’ States, ”’ 
‘The Cow Country,’’ “‘The Rise of Sport,”’ and ‘‘ The Agri- 
cultural Surplus.’’ Of particular interest in this connection 
is the essay on “‘The New Frontier and the Old American 
Habit.” The point here is that each of the four great Ameri- 
can parties which held sway prior to, and during, our great 
civil conflict—the Federalist, Jeffersonian Republican, Jack- 
sonian Democratic, and Lincolnian Republican—had its 
origin near the frontier, and each was based on a progressive- 
ly more democratic philosophy of government. Until the 
last change, each party completely supplanted its prede- 
cessor when it came into power, but the advent of the urban 
voter and of permanent partisan machinery interrupted this 
succession and the two-party system came into being, with 
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the defeated party living to fight another day. It is suggested, 
in conclusion, that the advent of the New Deal in 1932 repre- 
sents the creation of a new frontier which exists between 
the social classes, and that we may have reverted to “the old 
American habit”’ of alternating parties. 

In the essay entitled ‘‘ A Generation of the Frontier Hypo- 
thesis,’’ Professor Paxson passes judgment on his prede- 
cessor. While somewhat skeptical as to the democratizing 
and amalgamating effects of the borderland, he is a staunch 
believer in its federalizing and nationalizing effects. As he 
sees it, it was the common denominator of Americanism and 
the great laboratory for the federal experiment. Yet the 
West was not notably nationalistic during the Federalist 
period, nor was it of one mind during the administrations 
of Abraham Lincoln. The reviewer would particularly dis- 
sent from the statement that ‘“‘ Except for independence the 
democracy of the American Revolution had no program.” 
Its program was federalism and that equality before the law 
which was expressed in George Mason’s Bill of Rights: 
developments which are attritubed by Professor Paxson to 
the influence of the frontier. 


THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





THE Last YEARS OF HENRY TirmrRopD. By Jay B. Hubbell. (Durham: Duke Univer- 
sity Press. 1941. Pp. xi, 184. $2.50.) 

This volume presents as its main body a dozen letters 
written by the poet Henry Timrod to his friend Paul Ham- 
ilton Hayne during the years 1864-1867, but Professor 
Hubbell has pieced out the sketchy information which the 
letters give about Timrod’s last years by reprinting a wealth 
of supplementary materials. Although the editor is publish- 
ing what is frankly an ad interim volume primarily intended 
to make available manuscript or rare printed items in the 
Hayne Collection of the Duke University Library, he has 
been generous in interpreting the scope of his editorial 
duties. The book, consequently, has been planned not as 
a thin, annotated text of the Timrod letters in the Hayne 
Collection, but rather as a text of those letters added to by 
running comment and by the publication in full of rare 
illustrative and peripheral documents gathered from many 
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sources. These documents which the editor has grouped 
around the central Timrod letters lend the volume weight 
and substance. They make it the best work now to be had 
on Timrod’s later life; and they give incidentally a valuable 
view of the relations existing between such literary men as 
Hayne, Timrod, William Gilmore Simms, John R. Thomp- 
son, John Dickson Bruns, Richard Henry Stoddard, and 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 

At the back of the volume are two appendices, four un- 
collected poems by Timrod, and (as samples of his prose) 
seven editorials that Timrod, the associate editor, wrote for 
The Daily South Carolinian (Columbia) in 1864. The first 
appendix reprints an article by William Gilmore Simms on 
Timrod; the second prints several letters relating to William 
Henry Timrod, the poet’s father. 

The book will be of more interest to the social historian 
or student of literature than to the political historian. Tim- 
rod’s own letters which are published here deal almost en- 
tirely with personal or literary matters; and the letters about 
Timrod by Hayne or Simms deal for the most part with 
Timrod’s physical and financial misfortunes. Historians 
would have been interested in certain of Timrod’s editorials 
for The Daily South Carolinian which are not reprinted. 
Examples of such editorials are ‘The Yankee Dissected,”’ 
in which the Northerner is represented as seeing no beauty 
in nature, only usefulness, and as being hardly human, after 
all; and ‘‘ Abe Lincoln,’’ in which the President is described 
as being, among other odious things, a ‘‘ Bottom crowned 
with flowers.’’ Another editorial of interest is that in which 
Timrod contrasts Northern and Southern faiths: the first, 
he says, is founded on vanity; the second has its roots in the 
deepest feelings of the human heart. And the essay headed 
“Butler’’ (on “‘Beast”’ Butler) is an exellent example of the 
scathingly denunciatory. Professor Hubbell is portraying 
Timrod as a man of letters, however, and he has, for his pur- 
poses, chosen wisely in reprinting a unified group of essays, 
all of which concern literature and the literary man in time 
of war. 

Guy A. CARDWELL, JR. 


THE TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, 
NEw ORLEANS, LA. 
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PLOUGHS AND POLITICKS: CHARLES READ OF NEW JERSEY AND His NOTES ON 
AGRICULTURE, 1715-1774. By Carl Raymond Woodward. (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press. 1941. Pp. xxvi, 468. $5.00.) 

A letter presumably written by Benjamin Franklin in 1744 
to Jared Eliot telling of his efforts to bring into profitable 
cultivation a farm ‘‘near Burlington’ had led to the belief 
that Franklin included scientific agriculture among his many 
interests. When the agricultural historian, Dr. Woodward, 
made a search for the farm upon which Franklin presumably 
conducted his experiments he discovered that it belonged to 
one Charles Read and that the letter in question was written 
by Read and not by Franklin. He also discovered that Read 
had made voluminous notes on his own experiments and 
observations which throw a flood of light on New Jersey 
agriculture in the late colonial period. Moreover, Dr. Wood- 
ward has brought to light the career of one of the most 
influential figures in pre-Revolutionary New Jersey. 

This volume, therefore, is of interest to both political and 
economic historians. The first half, approximately 225 pages, 
traces the career of Charles Read, a man who at one time or 
another held every important position in the province— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—except that of sheriff and 
governor. During his active career Read was secretary to the 
governor, speaker of the assembly, a member of the gover- 
nor’s council, colonel of militia, Indian commissioner, and 
chief justice of the supreme court. A born politician and man 
of extraordinary ability, he left his imprint upon almost 
every phase of New Jersey history. He was also interested 
in the economic development of the province, concerning 
himself with the fishing industry and plunging deeply in the 
infant iron industry. Like most wealthy colonials Read was 
an inveterate land speculator and made at least seventy-five 
separate purchases of land. But, unlike most speculators, he 
had a deep interest in scientific farming and on several of his 
purchases he carried on extensive experiments. 

It is this phase of his work that concerns the last half of 
the book. Here Dr. Woodward has classified Read’s notes 
under the headings of the husbandry of soil, plants, animals, 
bees, farm implements, and the household and has written 
an introduction to each classification, pointing out the more 
important aspects of the notes. The notes themselves were 
interleaved or written on the margin of a copy of the 1681 
edition of John Worlidge’s Systemia Agriculture. Reduced 
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to print they fill about 150 pages of the present volume. 
That they constitute a real “find’’ for the colonial historian, 
there can be no doubt. With the exception of the anonymous 
American Husbandry published in 1775, no other source goes 
as far as Read in giving a clear picture of colonial farm prac- 
tices. More limited than American Husbandry in that the 
observations are restricted to New Jersey, Read’s work, 
nevertheless, has certain qualities which make it of excep- 
tionable value. It antedates American Husbandry and thus 
gives a picture more essentially colonial. The notes were 
made over a period of thirty years and were never meant for 
publication. Moreover, they have a greater authenticity for 
we know the author and the place of his observations. It is 
not even certain that the author of American Husbandry was 
ever in America. Read’s notes resemble those of Washington, 
but the latter’s chief contribution to agricultural literature 
came after the Revolution. 

Like Washington, Read was a gentleman farmer with the 
means to experiment and with the desire to add to the 
scientific knowledge of agriculture and to promote the pros- 
perity of his fellow citizens. It is impossible to know whether 
his experiments influenced greatly the practice of agriculture 
in New Jersey. His notes, however, will certainly throw light 
on the status of agricultural knowledge and the practice of 
farming in one of the most advanced agricultural regions 
of the nation. That and the information concerning Read’s 
public career make this volume an important contribution 
to New Jersey history. 


HAROLD U. FAULKNER. 
SMITH COLLEGE, 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


A History OF THE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, TWO VOLUMES. By 
Hampton L. Carson. (Philadelphia: The Historical Society cf Peennsylvania. 
1940. Volume I, pp. xxiv, 441. Volume II, pp. ix, 498.) 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary in 1924. At that time its president, 
Hampton L. Carson, began the writing of the Society’s 
history and at the time of his death on July 18, 1929, the 
manuscript of the two volumes was practically completed. 
Just before this death he stated that he had about twenty 
pages yet to write. With the execption of the “‘ Biographical 
Sketch,’’ some explanatory notes, and the index, the history 
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here presented is as he wrote it. His years of association with 
the Society gave him a background for rendering this service. 

The illustrations, twenty in number, are well chosen. 
Professor William E. Linglebach furnishes a biographical 
sketch of Mr. Carson, and the last two of the fifty-one chap- 
ters give an account of the ceremonies associated with the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Society’s founding. The 
author shows how the history of the Society has followed 
the civic growth of the community, and the material is 
drawn exclusively from original sources. Ample references 
and footnotes are given. 

In his “Introductory View,’ the author discusses the 
functions of an historical society and makes a clear distinc- 
tion between purely historical societies and libraries contain- 
ing large and diversified collections of material. He says: 
“It is not the function of a society to write history nor to 
teach it. It cannot control the writing of history, nor censor 
its expressions. . . . It can rescue from destruction hallowed 
shrines and time-tested principles. It can stir a public into 
action; it can arouse patriotism, sustain national and state 
pride, stimulate ambition, encourage study, perpetuate 
illustrious names, and keep alive honorable traditions. 
Through its books, its manuscripts, its autographs, its por- 
traits, its miniatures and its relics, which, like jewels, hold 
imprisoned light, it can appeal from all that is worthy in the 
past to all that is noble in the present and to all that is of 
consequence to the future. . . . It can assist writers, teach- 
ers, students and readers to a right understanding of the 
a A society can furnish a forum for discussion, and 
can, at times, act as patron of merit by enlarging the bounds 
of enterprise in unsealing the vaults of hidden knowledge. 
In the doing of these things there is no interference with 
liberty of thought or speech. In fine, while standing as the 
guardian of treasures, a society acts as the generous almoner 
of learning.’’ This chapter is worth the attention of anyone 
interested in the purposes and programs of an historical 
society. 

The history of the Society is traced in chronological order 
and arranged by the administrations of the Society’s presi- 
dents, pointing out the significant features and gains during 
during each one. During its first century the Society was 
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administered by eleven presidents, among them Charles J. 
Stillé, Samuel W. Pennypacker, and Charlemagne Tower. 
A complete list of the officers and staff from the beginning 
is given. Such a history of any organization is a living 
monument. 


HARLOW LINDLEY. 


THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 























HISTORICAL NEWS 


Dr. M. C. S. Noble of Chapel Hill, a member of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission since 1907 and its chairman 
since 1932, has resigned from the Commission, and Judge 
Heriot Clarkson, a member since 1923, died on January 27, 
1942. On February 6 Governor Broughton made the follow- 
ing appointments to the Commission: Dr. R. D. W. Connor 
of Chapel Hill to fill out the term of Dr. Noble, ending 
March 31, 1943; Mrs. P. F. Patton of Hendersonville for 
the term ending March 31, 1945; Miss Gertrude Carraway 
of New Bern for the term ending March 31, 1947; Dr. W. T. 
Laprade of Durham to fill out the term of Judge Clarkson, 
ending March 31, 1947; and Mrs. George McNeill of Fayette- 
ville, who was reappointed for the term ending March 31, 
1947. The two members whose terms hold over are Mr. 
Clarence W. Griffin of Forest City, whose term expires 
March 31, 1943, and Mr. J. Allan Dunn of Salisbury, whose 
term expires on March 31, 1945. The Commission met on 
February 21 and elected Dr. Connor chairman. 


A pageant, ‘“‘The Life-Story of a People,’’ was presented 
by the Robeson County Indians, December 5, 8, and 10, 
in the gymnasium of Pembroke State College, Pembroke. 
Written and directed by Miss Ella Deloria, the pageant was 


first given in 1940 and was repeated by popular request in 
1941. 


An interesting development in the amateur historical field 
is the formation of the North Carolina Society of County 
Historians, at Chapel Hill, December 26, 1941. Professor 
Phillips Russell of the University of North Carolina English 
Department is president, Judge Walter D. Siler of Siler City 
is vice-president, and Mr. Malcolm Fowler, Lillington busi- 
nessman, is secretary-treasurer. ‘“The members are banded 
together,’’ according to a statement by Mr. Fowler, “to 
collect, preserve and eventually publish the historical records 
of their various counties—going back to original ‘grass 
roots’ sources where possible. Along with the historical 
records they will collect the rich traditions and folk lore of 
their sections.’”” About once a month the members make a 
historical tour of some county, with the historian of that 
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county as host and guide. On February 1, for example, the 
Society met with Mr. Fowler to tour southern Harnett and 
northern Cumberland counties. 


Among the participants in the program of the American 
Historical Association in Chicago, December 29-31, 1942, 
were Professor Elliott O. Watson of Greensboro College; 
Dr. Ernest W. Nelson, Dr. Bayrd Still, and Dr. Theodore 
Ropp of Duke University; Dr. Fletcher M. Green of the 
University of North Carolina; Dr. C. C. Crittenden of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission; and Dr. Benjamin 
B. Kendrick of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina. 


At a dinner in Raleigh, March 19, a North Carolina Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, affiliated with the National Council 
for the Social Studies, was organized. About fifty persons 
have already joined, and others who are interested should 
write to Dr. Benjamin B. Kendrick, of the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. A meeting 
is planned for Greensboro in the fall, when it is expected that 
a representative from the National Council will speak. Dues 
from the present time until the meeting are twenty-five cents. 


Dr. Benjamin B. Kendrick has been elected president of 
the Social Studies Division of the North Carolina Education 
Association. 


Dr. John Tate Lanning, of Duke University, on sabbatical 
leave for the second semester, is traveling in Central America 
and South America gathering materials for a new book. 


Among the members of the history department of the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Assistant 
Professor J. C. Sitterson entered the Army in March and 
Instructor James R. Caldwell is expecting to do likewise in 
April. Mr. Edward M. Holder, on leave from a professorship 
at Salem College, has been a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity this year and is serving as an instructor during the 
spring quarter. 


Dr. R. D. W. Connor of the political science department 
of the University of North Carolina will teach during the 
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first summer school term at the University of Texas and 
during the second term at the University of North Carolina. 


Dr. Hugh T. Lefler of the University of North Carolina 
has delivered several public addresses: in January and Febru- 
ary at the Institute of Religion, United Church, Raleigh, 
three lectures on “Some Lessons from Last Time’’; in 
February at the Oxford Orphanage, on the early history of 
North Caroiina; and in March at Clinton, on the history of 
Sampson County. 


A Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Archives of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, the copy for which 
was prepared by the North Carolina Historical Records 
Survey Project (Work Projects Administration), has just 
been published by the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, Raleigh. The Guide covers 815 “‘ personal and other 
collections, comprising thousands of letters, diaries, account 
books, and other papers, and also copies of certain archival 
materials in Great Britain, Spain, and other areas outside 
North Carolina,’’ but it does not cover the municipal, 
county, or state archives of which the Historical Com- 
mission is custodian. The volume is distributed free except 
for a mailing fee of twenty-five cents. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission also announces 
the publication of a Chart Showing Origin of North Carolina 
Counties, by D. L. Corbitt of the staff of the Historical Com- 
mission and L. Polk Denmark of the staff of the State High- 
way and Public Works Commission; and a pamphlet, Money 
Problems of Early Tar Heels, by Mrs. Mattie Erma Parker, 
Collector for the Hall of History. Both publications are free 
upon application. 


Books received include: Leo Francis Stock, editor, Pro- 
ceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments Respecting 
North America, volume V, 1739-1754 (Washington: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 1941); Frances Benjamin John- 
ston and Thomas Tileston Waterman, The Early Architecture 
of North Carolina (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1941); Frank J. Klinberg, An Appraisal of 
the Negro in Colonial South Carolina (Washington: The 
Associated Publishers. 1941); T. Harry Williams, Lincoln 
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and the Radicals (Madison: The University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1941); Philip D. Jordan and Lillian Kessler, Songs of 
Yesterday: A Song Anthology of American Life (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 1941); Norman Ward 
Caldwell, The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750 
(Urbana: The University of Illinois Press. 1941); Jefferson 
Davis Bragg, Louisiana in the Confederacy (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1941); Richard Gaither 
Walser, editor, North Carolina Poetry (Richmond: Garrett 
and Massie. 1941); Robert Burton House, Miss Sue and the 
Sheriff (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1941); Hattie Lou Winslow and Joseph R. H. Moore, Camp 
Morton 1861-1865 Indianapolis Prison Camp (Indianapolis: 
Indiana Historical Society. 1940). 


Through the co-operation of the Genealogical Society of 
Utah, the older records of a number of the North Carolina 
counties are being microfilmed, and copies of the film are 
being placed with the Genealogical Society of Utah, in Salt 
Lake City, and in the archives of the North Carolina Histori- 
cal Commission, in Raleigh. The filming has now been com- 
pleted for Chowan, Currituck, Pasquotank, Perquimans, 
Bertie, and Carteret counties. 


The Raleigh News and Observer has been microfilmed for 
the first twenty years of its publication, 1880-99, through 
the co-operation of the Duke University Library, the Library 
of Congress, the North Carolina State Library, and the News 
and Observer. The project has been sponsored by a com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Library Association, of which 
Miss Allene Ramage of the Duke University Library is 
chairman. 


A house on Main Street, Salem, erected in 1797 for the 
warden of the Salem Congregation (Moravian), is being 
restored and fireproofed to house the archives of the Mora- 
vian Church in America, Southern Province. ‘“‘Space for 
shelving will more than double that in the present archive 
house, with ample ground for additions should they be needed 
in the future,’’ says Dr. Adelaide L. Fries, the archivist. 
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